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On the West Coast of Africa; and— 
On the West Side of Sixth Street 


Our interest in foreign fields does not divert our attention from the 
wonderful Market here at home. 

Our knowledge of the requirements of local Merchants, Converters, 
and Consumers is at the service of reliable American Paper Manufac- 
turers, who want representation in this market. 

Considine & Company, Inc., is organized to provide sales service 
on an Agency or Brokerage basis. 

This is a young Company that would like to grow up with progress- 


ing Mills. 


CONSIDINE & COMPANY, INc. 


28 NORTH SIXTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 










































Perfect Stock Refinement 


Perfect uniformity of stock can unquestionably be obtained by the use of Anti-Friction Bearings. 
Aside from all other considerations, the Jordan plug being held perfectly central with relation to the shell 
when Anti-Friction Bearings are used, gives uniform wear on bars, and uniformly treated stock over the 
entire area of the bars. 
This is being demonstrated daily in mills using our Precision Jordans and in mills using our standard 
Jordans equipped with Anti-Friction Bearings. 

Let us tell you about it. 


‘THE NOBLE & WOOD MACHINE CO., Hoosick Falls, N. Y., U. S. A. 





































































NO WRINKLES 


in the web of paper can “get by” the patented 
grooved front drum on Camachine Mill Type 
Roll-winders. 

Whatever the cause of these wrinkles,the 
grooves grip them gently and smooth them out 
with firm, unyielding fingers. More than that, 
the grooves help to make firm rolls, and 
assure separation of the finished rolls on ac- 
count of the spreading action they exert. 

And sothe machine operator pictured above, 
as he planes the longitudinal grooves in the 
front drum of a Camachine 18, is doing his bit 
to provide paperand board mills with a roll- 
winder which will not only make the best pos- 
sible rolls from good paper, but will wind good 
rolls from paper which is not so good. 

This front drum with the patented grooving- 
system is only one of the features which put 
Camachine Mill Type Roll-winders in the 
front rank. 


May we tell you of the others, and explain 
just what these good roll-winders can do 
for you, under your own particular set of 
conditions, in your own mill? Just let us 
know what size and kind of rolls you make. 


Cameron Machine Company 
61 Poplar St.,Brooklyn,N.Y. 
Patentees and Builders of 


ed CAMACHINES 4, 
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Recommend Principles for State Forestry Legislation 


Sub-committee of National Forestry Committee Appointed to Frame Program Makes its Report—Advocates 
Provisions for a System of Forest Taxation—Believes That Where Practicable Town Forests 
Should be an Aim—Lays Stress Upon Necessity for Continuity in The Adminis- 
tration of Its Forest Affairs by Each State. 


A sub-committee of the National Forestry Committee which was 
appointed some time ago to consider a program of principles for 
state forestry legislation has just made its report to the general 
committee. 

The purpose of the work of the sub-committee was that there 
might be a careful defining of the principles that should govern state 
forestry legislation in order that the state laws might harmonize 
and dovetail with national legislation. On that committee were ap- 
pointed the following: 


Personnel of Committee 


Wilson Compton, secretary of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, chairman; C. L. Peck, president of the American 
Tree Association; Phillip W. Ayres, Forester of the Society for 
the Protection of New Hampshire forests; Shirley Allen, Forester 
of The American Forestry Association. 

This committee has been into the subject very carefully and its 
report which has just been placed in the hands of the general com- 
mittee recommends the following program of principles for state 
forestry legislation. 

Program of Principles 

1. State forest policy looking toward co-operation under the 
Clarke-McNary law should seek the protection of all classes of land 
that need protection—timbered, cutover and burned. If there is in- 
sufficient financial ability to make this non-discriminating protection 
state-wide in the beginning, better have it localized and effective 
where most needed, in order to assure desired results from the in- 
estment, than to spread insufficient funds indiscriminately and in- 
effectively over a wider area. 

2. Such a policy should rank most suitable for co-operative effort 
uch activities as are jointly accepted as urgent and necessary, also 
irganized and accountable on a reasonably dependable basis to as- 
sure desired continuity by public appropriation, sustained industrial 
interest, or both. 

3. Any state forest policy should have a sustained yield of for- 
est products as its primary objective. Present dead-letter laws sub- 
idizing the planting of trees only, for instance, must be considered 
inadequate, 

4. Steps toward provision for a system of forest taxation, which 
will make forestry practice attractive economically, should be con- 
iained in a state forest policy. 

5. Where practicable, town forests should also be an aim. 

6. State forest policy should look toward private practice of for- 
estry, as an essential part of the eventual solution of the forestry 
problem, and should aim at state and government encouragement 
of private forestry in every way possible. 


7. Provision should be made by each state for continuity in the 
administration of its forest affairs, through a distinctive state for- 
estry or conservation department with an accountable head in charge 
of forestry work and chosen solely for competence therefor. 


May News Print Statistics 

Production of news print in the United States during May, 1925, 
according to the News Print Service Bureau, amounted to 129,- 
026 tons, and shipments to 126,487 tons. Production in Canada 
amounted to 130,013 tons, and shipments to 128,386 tons, making a 
total United States and Canadian production of 259,039 tons, and 
shipments of 254,873 tons. There was also 6,908 tons of news 
print made in Newfoundland and 1,190 tons in Mexico in May, so 
that total North American production for the month amounted to 
267,137 tons, and for the first five months of the year to 1,287,476 
tons. The news print mills also made 940 tons of hanging paper, 
101 tons of which were made in Canada. Stocks of news print 
paper at United States mills totaled 32,037 tons at the end of May, 
and at Canadian mills, 26,848 tons, making a combined total of 58,- 
885 tons, which was equivalent to 5.5 days’ average production. 
During May the United States mills operated at 88.9 per cent of 
capacity and the Canadian mills at 97.1 per cent. 

Comparing production during the first five months of 1925 with 
same period of each of the five previous years, the United States 
mills made about the same as in 1924, and 1 per cent more than 
in 1923, 12 per cent more than in 1922, 20 per cent more than in 
1921, ayd slightly more than in 1920; the Canadian mills produced 
9 per cent more than in 1924, 21 per cent more than in 1923, 47 
per cent more than in 1922, 96 per cent more than in 1921, and 70 
per cent more than in 1920. 

The combined production of the United States and Canadian mills 
for the first five months of 192 was 4 per cent more than in 1924, 
10 per cent over 1923, 27 per cent over 1922, 48 per cent over 1921, 
and 26 per cent over 1920. 


Genesee Paper Mills Make Improvements 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Scortvitte, N. Y., June 15, 1925.—The Genessee Paper Mills, 
Inc., manufacturers of high grade boxboard, have made a number 
of improvements to the paper plant here, since taking it over, and 
are now adding one more press and another stack of calendars be- 
fore starting to make a higher grade of boards. 

The concern has a very excellent water supply for boards of the 
higher grades and will be able to make patent coated, litho blanks 
and colors, as soon as improvements now or completed which, it is 
expected, will be in about six weeks. 
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Montreal Learns of Important Reorganization Plans 


Proposition Submitted to Bondholders of Saguenay Pulp and Paper Co. and Chicoutimi Pulp Co.—Engi- 
neers Near Chelsea Doing Preliminary Work in Connection With International’s New Mill Plans— 
Postponement of Sale of Whalen Pulp and Paper Assets—Laurentide Co. Plants Spruce Trees. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

MonTREAL, Que., June 15, 1925.—The plan of re-organization of 
the Saguenay Pulp and Paper Company and of the Chicoutimi Pulp 
Company, which is controlled by the former has been submitted to 
the bondholders of each corporation by special committees appointed 
to represent them. A new company is being formed to take over 
all the properties under the name of Quebec Pulp and Paper Mills, 
Limited. This corporation will have no bonds and its capitalization 
will consist only of preferred and common stock with 120,000 shares 
of the former authorized or $12,000,000 and 100,000 shares of the 
latter, representing $10,000,000, a total authorized capitalization of 
$22,000,000. Of these amounts, however, only a little over $7,000,000 
of each stock will be issued at the present time, representing a total 
capitalization of $14,128,700 as follows: 

Preferred Stock: 
7 per cent cumulative authorized 120,000 shares........ $12,000,000 
Less held in treasury 
Amount to be issued 
Common Stock: 
Authorized 100,000 shares 
Less held in 


$10,000,000 
treasury 


Amount to be issued 
Total stock issued 


The official statement of the plan declares that “in order to meet 
further requirements for financing the erection of a paper mill and 
providing adequate working capital, it is essential that the capt- 
talization of the new company be now established with this ultimate 
end in view. The new plan seeks to prevent the new company from 
being handicapped by the burdensome fixed charges that was one 
of the most unfavorable features of conditions before the reorgani- 
zation. The committees declare that it is imperative to look the 
fact squarely in the face and to proceed on such lines as will en- 
sure efficiency in production and low costs through the minimizing of 
all charges, including capital charges. They also declare that it is 
imperative that Quebec Pulp and Paper Mills be in a position to 
operate without being “fettered and encumbered.” It is proposed 
that the Chicoutimi and Saguenay bondholders exchange their bonds 
for an equal amount of 7 per cent Cumulative Preferred Stock of 
Quebec Pulp & Paper Mills, Ltd., plus 50 per cent in Comme Stock, 
the latter being given in compensation for their so doing. The 
profit earned on operations will be available to preferred share- 
holders, in the same manner as it would be to bondholders. The 
advantage, however, in the issue of Preferred Stock instead of 
Bonds, is that the Company will be put in the most advantageous 
position to finance its operations in the future and to provide for 
necessary extensions and additions and at an opportune time the 
construction of a news print mill.” 


International Paper Company’s New Mill 

Engineers of the International Paper Company are now in the 
vicinity of Chelsea, Quebec, doing preliminary work in connection 
with the huge paper mill and power plant which the International 
has definitely decided to build on property taken over from the Riordon 
Pulp and Paper Company. While plans for the mill are under way, 
the exact site has not been located, and it has not been decided 
when the work will start. The International Paper Company has 
already filed in the registry office at Hull plans for the power dam 
and plant which will be part of the new enterprise. These plans 


$ 7,015,600 


show the area that will be flooded in order to make a head of 
water for power. International intends to build a large paper mill 
at Chelsea. News print will be the chief grade manufactured. 

The International Paper Company has appointed Montreal Trust 
Company as Montreal Transfer Agent, and Royal Trust Company 
as Montreal Registrar, of its 7 per cent preferred stock and its com 
mon stock. International Paper Company has always had a sul- 
stantial number of stockholders resident in Canada, and in con- 
nection with its purchase of the Riordon properties a considerabl 
addition will be made to its list of Canadian stockholders. Unde: 
the terms of the sale of the Riordon assets, approximately $4,000,000 
of new 7 per cent preferred stock of International Paper Company 
was issued to holders of the 6 per cent General Mortgage Bonds 
of Riordon Pulp and Paper Company. As a very large amount oi 
these bonds is held in Canada, the number of Canadian stockholde: 
of the company will naturally show an increase. The appointment 
of a Montreal transfer agent and registrar will not only be a con 
venience to Canadian stockholders of the company, but it is also 
evidence of the company’s desire to facilitate further acquisition of 
its stock by Canadians. The International Paper Company's inter 
ests in Canada make it only fitting that its stock should be widel) 
held in this country. Its subsidiary, the Canadian International Paper 
Company, consumes more pulpwood in Canada than any other com- 
pany, and is in fact one of Canada’s largest industrial companies. 


5,000,000 Spruce Trees for Laurentide Co. 

The Laurentide Company have a program of planting 5,000,000 
spruce trees during the present season. Of these, 2,000,000 have 
already been taken from the nursery and transplanted on the other 
side of the St. Maurice River from Grand 'Mere, in an area oi 
1,000 acres. An 80-foot fire tower will be erected in the plantation 
and 6 miles of telephone line will be installed for fire protection. 
In addition to this, 2,000,000 trees will be taken from the nursery 
and placed in transplant beds at Proulx. 


Whalen Pulp and Paper 


Committees representing the bondholders and debenture holders 
of Whalen Pulp and Paper are still formulating plans for a financial 
reorganization, and it was due to the fact that these plans were still 
incomplete that the sale of the assets, which was to have taken place 
in the latter part of May, was postponed until August 31, at which 
time it is expected the representatives of the above-mentioned se- 
curities will be ready to act. The receivership for the company, was 
appointed in September of 1923 on the application of the Montreal 
Trust Company, who are trustees for the bonds and debenture stock, 
while chaotic conditions in the Japanese market were described as 
the principal cause for the company’s difficulties, fully 80 per cent 
of their output in recent yeas having gone to that country. While 
the market for the company’s output since that time must have 
shown considerable improvement, recent reports from the lumber in- 
dustry on the Pacific Coast indicate that the export market is still 
far from what it should be. At the time of the receivership ap- 
pointment, the president announced that the total liabilities of the 
company, including bonds, debentures, notes and trade accounts, 


amounted to approximately $10,000,000 with assets at about $20,- 
000,000. 


Receiver for Peshtigo Paper Co. 
John D. Bird, president of the National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis., 


has been appointed receiver of the Peshtigo Paper Company, Pesh- 
tigo, Wis. 





June 18, 1925 


Union Interest in Fort William Paper Co. Strike 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Avsany, N. Y., June 15, 1925.—The paper making industry in 
this country and Canada is watching with: interest the outcome 
of the strike called recently by the International Brotherhood of 
Papermakers at the plant of the Fort William Paper Co., Ltd. 
in the Province of Ontario, Canada. According to information from 
union headquarters here about 450 men are directly involved in 
the outcome but of far greater importance will be the ultimate 
decision whether or not the placing of felts and wires can be done 
on Sunday. In connection with the strike, R. W. Smith, organizer 
of the International Brotherhood of Papermakers sent to Fort 
William by M. H. Parker, president of the organization, was de- 
ported from Canada and has become an important factor in negotia- 
tions between the Papermakers’ Union and the Canadian Govern- 
ment. 

It was stated here that at the conference held with several Can- 
adian mills at Sunbury, Ontario, several weeks ago and prior to the 
signing of the working and wage agreements, the Spanish River 
Power and Paper Mills, Ltd., entered into an agreement with the 
unions, and it was supposed that the Fort William Paper Company, 
was included. Later on, however, the Fort William Paper Company 
is alleged to have violated this agreement which specifies that all mills 
should be closed for twenty-four hours on Sunday. The union con- 
tends that the placing of felts and wires on machines is operating 
which the union claims is in violation of the agreement. 

\t the headquarters of the union in this city it was stated that 
all other papermaking companies have been assured by the brother- 
hood that the union “would not sanction the attitude taken by the 
Fort William Paper Company” and that the fight would be car- 
ried to the bitter end. Union officials assert that if one company 
is permitted to do this work on Sunday that competing companies 
with union agreements would be placed at an unfair disadvantage. 

This is the first time that this particular question has arisen 
to the extent of causing a strike and the situation is regarded by 
the union as a test case. Reports reaching Albany this week 
from Fort William were to the effect that there had been no dis- 
turbances up to the present time and that both sides appear to be 
sitting tight. Thus far the company has made no attempt to oper- 
ate with non-union labor. 

When a strike appeared iminent M. H. Parker, president of the 
brotherhood sent W. R. Smith to Fort William. Mr. Smith had 
several conferences with the company but these, it is asserted here, 
were suddenly halted and he was deported from Canada by way 
of Pigeon River. The matter was immediately taken up by the 
3rotherhood with the immigration department of Canada at Ottawa 


with the result that -Mr. Smith has been allowed to return to Fort 
William. 


Contest Probable In Papermakers Election 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Apany, N. Y., June 15, 1925.—A bitter contest is in sight in 
connection with the nomination and election of officers of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Papermakers. Still smarting from their 
defeat in 1923 supporters of Jeremiah T. Carey, who was defeated 
for the office of president, are said to be quietly working towards 
the placing of a complete ticket in the field opposing the present 
officers of the Brotherhood who will be renominated by the Parker 
faction. 

It is also understood that Mr. Carey will not be a candidate this 
year for the presidency although he is expected to participate actively 
in the campaign. 

Nomination for officers of the Brotherhood may be made from 
June 25 up to August 8 and balloting will take place between 
October 1 and 15 inclusive. Under the provision of the consti- 
tution of the International Brotherhood of Papermakers any local 
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may nominate persons for officers ranging from president down 
to secretary and auditor. This means that there will probably be 
several candidates nominated for each office. To avoid second 
elections as far as possible the constitution was altered at the 
Buffalo convention two years ago to provide that if no one person 
nominated for president receives a majority of votes cast all 
persons nominated for the office except the two receiving the 
largest number of votes will be automatically eliminated and an- 
other election will be held to decide between the two. 

The possibility of a bitter factional fight developing in the com- 
ing election is thought to be responsible for the decision of M.-H. 
Parker, president of the brotherhood, to omit the usual vacation 
this year. He will remain at his post and will probably direct the 
campaign of the Parker faction. It was said here that word has 
reached the present officers that their renomination and election 
will be bitterly fought by the Carey faction. At the time Mr. 
Carey was ousted as president he had many supporters in Holyoke, 
Mass., and certain sections in Northern New York and it is 
quite probable that from these two places the campaign against 
the present officers will be formulated and directed. Mr. Carey is 
at his home in this city and is slowly recovering from injuries 
suffered in an automobile accident several months ago. 


Grand Falls Power Plan Sanctioned 


MontreaL, Que., June 15, 1925—New Brunswick’s application 
to develop the water powers on the St. John River, at Grand 
Falls has been granted by the International Joint Commission sit- 
ting in Montreal. No decision was taken in the matter of the 
claim on the part of the United States to a share of power in 
virtue of the development being made with international powers. 
The following is the statement given out by the Commission: 

“The commission has granted an order of approval of the plans 
submitted by the Hydro Electric Power Commission of New 
Brunswick for the development of power at Grand Falls, N. B., 
subject to a number of terms and conditions with refereace to 
the compensation of all parties sustaining damages, or whose 
property has been in any way taken or injured in connection 
with the development. 

“It has not been found necessary to pass upon the contention 
of counsel for the United States of the right of that country to 
a percentage of the power to be developed, and the commission has 
not given any decision in any way on that subject. 

“The Hydro Electric Power Commission has entered into an 
agreement to make available 2,000 horse power in the state of 
Maine at prices which, in effect, are not to be greater than will 
be charged to like consumers of power in the province of New 
Brunswick. Should that agreement be terminated, or should the 
Hydro Electric Commission at any time heretofore cease to sup- 
ply this 2,000 horse power, application may be made to the com- 
mission to consider the contentions raised at this hearing, and to 
pass upon the rights of the parties in connection with the power 
claimed by the United States. The Hydro Electric Power Com- 
mission further undertakes if the International Paper Company 
should fail for any reason to continue its contract for the 2,000 
horse power that such power should be furnished to other appli- 
cants in the United States until, at least, a further order from this 
commission. The formal order when signed by the commission 
will contain protection for the rights of all parties affected by the 
development.” ‘ 


Fatally Injured at Kalamazoo 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Kaamazoo, Mich., June 13, 1925—Lloyd Lockwood, employee 
of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. is dead of injuiries 
received when trying to adjust a belt at the plant. He was hurled 
some distance, his back and one arm being broken. 
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Summer Specialties Booming With Philadelphia Trade 


Hot Weather Brings Unprecedented June Demand for Drinking Cups, Towels, Ice Cream Containers, 
Etc.—Paper Trade Association Discusses Advertising Problems—Charles Beck Paper Co. Enter- 
; tains Advertising Men—New Lines Taken Over by the Schuykill Co. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 15, 1925.—The heated spell stimulated 
the demand for many of the seasonable specialties of summer- 
time to such proportions that dealers featuring these lines de- 
clared the week’s record in sales as unprecedented for June. 
Drinking cups, towels, ice cream and soda fountain and other 
beverage containers were the most active of paper stocks mov- 
ing in large proportions from warehouses. All the prominent 
paper distribution houses handling drinking cups scored record 
sales, mounting into several millions each for these beverage 
containers. Paper towels, too, enjoyed a popularity that soared 
to the pinnacle of mid-summer demand. 

Though the important event marketwise was the demand for 
summer specialties there also was a marked improvement over 
the preceding week in the general paper market. While most 
of the optimistic reports emanated from the coarse paper dealers 
there were encouraging issues identified with the fine paper branch 
of the industry. 

Publishers of technica] and educational publications were the 
most prominent sources of the demand for fine papers. The large 
publishing concerns of that city came into the market for greater 
volumes of book papers in preparation for the summer operations 
of plants on a larger scale than for many months. Bond papers 
enjoyed an improved distribution among the printing and station- 
ery trade although there still is a tendency towards cautiousness 
in the placement of orders. 

Most of the present activity in the coarse paper market is 
centered in those specialties adapted for the textile industries such 
as knit goods, hosiery and like commodities, manufactured in the 
mid year months in preparation for the Fall trade. Kraft papers 
have been moving with greater freedom at steadier prices. 


Graphic Arts Golf Meet 


When the Ninth Annual Golf Dinner Match convenes on June 
23, there will be assembled on the Links of the Merion Golf 
Club representatives of the Paper, Printing, Publishing and Sup- 
plies Trade who will join in the contests for the Philadelphia 
Paper Trades Golf Association Cup. The teams will play in the 
morning for luncheon, the Losing Team acting as host to their more 
fortunate associates on the winning line up. There will be two 
awards for the first and second low net score. The afternoon 
games are arranged by selecting foursomes, the awards for this 
event being made by the Graphic Arts Golf Club whose member- 
ship has combined with the Paper Trade Club in the annual 
tournament. 


Paper Association Discusses Advertising 


Advertising and the apportionment of advertisements to the 
various avenues of publicity for extension of paper sales, were 
the topics discussed at the June meeting of the Philadelphia Paper 
Trade Association held at the Bourse Restaurant last Thursday. 
The question of advertising as an Association activity is a new 
departure in the annals of the local organization and one that as 
a result of the meeting last week will become a feature for future 
development as profitable and interesting matter for the member- 
ship. 

There was a short discussion by the members present on the 
distribution of Advertising appropriations, which was postponed 
for further attention at some future meeting. 

W. W. Wilcox of Wilcox, Walters, Furlong Company reported 
a number of interesting views of trade conditions throughout 


the country acquired at the recent outing in Dayton, Ohio, cf 
the Miami Paper Company. Mr. Wilcox reported that merchants 
in other cities are experiencing a falling off in warehouse busi- 
ness since the middle of May, but are getting a good volume of 
direct shipment orders. 

The application of the newly formed Schuylkill Paper Company 
for membership in the Fine Paper Division of the Paper Trade 
Association was received, and referred with a favorable recom- 
mendation, to the next meeting: of the full Association. 

Horace Lindsay of Lindsay Brothers, Inc. was Chairman 3t 
the meeting. 

Beck Co. Host to Printers 


Master printers and advertising men from Wilmington, Chester 
and surrounding cities and territory were the guests of ‘the 
Charles Beck Paper Company on Thursday evening of last week 
when they met at: the dinner table in the Dupont Hotel, in the 
Delaware Metropolis, for an.educational discussion on paper and 
its manufacture. There were 85 representatives of the printing 
and advertising trades present who listened to the interesting and 
informative talk of Head Field Director Jesse W. Clark, of the 
S. D. Warren Company, Boston. After a brief introductory ad- 
dress by President Leon Beck of the Beck Company, Field 
Director Clark opened his address on “Selling With The Help 
of Direct Mail and Space Advertising.” 


Dixie Cups Distributed by Paper Mfgrs. Co. 


Following out its policy to distribute the Dixie Cups through 
trade dealers instead of direct to the consumer, the Individual 
Drinking Cup Company, of Easton, Pa., is now distributing its 
products through the Paper Manufacturers Company, 5th and 
Willow streets, in the Philadelphia territory. The local dealers 
are exclusive representatives here for that concern and have been 
devoting much effort towards developing the sales of these sanitary 
products. 

Schuylkill Co. Adds to Lines 

Since the recent incorporation of the Schuylkill Paper Com- 
pany, Inc. whose executive offices are located in Room 1016 
Drexel Building, there has been added to the lines of fine papers 
handled by the corporation several new items under its own brands. 
The Schuylkill Company, was organized through the consolida- 
tion of the Keystone Paper Company and. James Andrews, Inc, 
the former head of the Andrews Company, James Andrews, is 
President of the new concern while its Vice President and Secre- 
tary is F. S. Balch, head of the Keystone Company. There is 
maintained a large warehouse for the storage and delivery of 
wholesale quantities of paper at 1621 Bainbridge street. The firm 
represents eight mills regularly. The newest lines that have been 
announced are those of the Glacier M.F. and Supers and the 
Schuylkill High Bulk book papers, put out under the company’s 
own marks. 

D. L. Ward Co. Exhibits Color Prints 

The Graphic Arts Division of the D. L. Ward Company, is now 
featuring the Fourth Series of Exhibits which it is conducting in 
an educational campaign on the printing art. This latest develop- 
ment is a comprehensive exhibit of photo engraving showing the 
value of illustration. The entire room devoted to this Division 
of the Ward Company contains several hundred specimens of 
illustrations. This exhibit was compiled under the direction f 
Robinson D. ‘Fleming, of the Ward Staff. The specimens were 
actual commercial work collected from photo engravers. 
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How to cut the cost 


of drying paper 


It costs about ten times as much to remove water at 
the dryers as at the presses. 


A recent test showed that a 5% decrease in moisture 
content of the web at the presses saved $1.06 in ‘steam 
cost per ton of paper. 


VICKERY FELT CONDITIONER 


, s Of 200 Vickery 
will help you make this saving. The full water shed a deme. 


ding property of the felt is constantly maintained and ors sold, 91 were 
the presses can be used continuously to their full effect. repeat orders. 


| Descriptive booklet mailed | 


on request 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


SOUTH WALPOLE MASSACHUSETTS 
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Hot Weather Depresses the Chicago Paper Trade 


Buying Has Been Spasmodic With Little or No Activity, When the Thermometer has Ascended to Dizzy 
Heights—Some Improvement This Week, However, in Spite of 90 Degree Weather, Showing 
That Buyers Probably Badly Need Supplies or are Becoming Acclimated. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Cuicaco, June 15, 1925.—The persistent hot weather, which has 
prevailed in Chicago, as well as elsewhere throughout the country, 
has affected the Chicago paper market. Buying has become spas- 
modic, with very little or no activity shown on days when the 
thermometer ascends to 85 degrees and beyond. During the past 
fortnight, orders have been placed for only such requirements as 
were essential to carry on business. Sales managers report that 
paper salesmen have returned from their rounds daily with the re- 
port that very few customers could be found at their desks—and 
those few would rather discuss anything else than paper. 


Little More Activity This Week 

The start of this new week shows a little more life than has 
been in evidence for the past two or three weeks, despite the fact 
that the mercury is hovering above the 90 degree mark. This in- 
creased activity is interpreted in some quarters as an indication that 
paper buyers in Chicago and the surrounding territory have become 
acclimated, while others believe the orders now being placed repre- 
sent business that has been deferred to the last moment and which 
is now coming through because of dire necessity on the part of the 
purchasers. 

Stationery houses also report interest in the fine paper group, 
especially for those grades used in the manufacture of office and 
bookkeeping supplies. The end of this month will see the close of 
the first half of the year. Because of the hectic condition of busi- 
ness in some industries, more than usual interest is manifested in 


the semi-annual statements that will shortly be forthcoming. Sup- 
plies for this work are being furnished by the stationers. 
Coarse Paper Market Quiet 
Quietness prevails in the coarse paper market. Manufacturers 


and wholesalers of paper drinking cups and other summer neces- 
sities are enjoying a nice business. 

A canvass of the printing industry reveals the fact that, aside 
from publication printers, there is little activity in Chicago shops. 


Envelopes to Be Used in “Air Mail” 


The American Envelope Company of Chicago is calling attention 
to a Governmental order regarding envelopes to be used in “air 
mail.” The order, which was issued by Third Assistant Post- 
master General W. Irving Glover, sets forth in detail the regula- 
tions in connection with a special air mail envelope which has been 
designed by the postoffice department for exclusive use in sending 
letters by air mail. The American Envelope Co. quotes the de- 
partment as follows: 

“Envelopes used for this purpose must be white, no other color 
being permissible. Thus, the outstanding and conspicuous feature 
of the envelope will be red, white and blue stripes. The stripes 
must not exceed approximately one-fourth inch in width and should 
extend entirely across the length of the envelope. The red stripe 
must be not less than one and one-eighth inches below the top of 
the envelope, in order that clear space may be left for necessary 
postage stamps and postmark. The white space between the 
red and blue stripes should be approximately one-fourth inch in 
width, so that the three stripes will not cover more than approxi- 
mately three-fourths inch in all. 

“Envelopes having this special design may be used for air mail 
only. Their use for mail which is not intended to be carried by 
airplane will not be permitted.” 

The Moser Paper Company has recently sent to printers and 


buyers of advertising samples of its “Sheffield Enamel.” The speci- 
mens sent are printed in colors and carry halftone illustrations. 

The Parker Thomas & Tucker Paper Company and the James 
White Paper Company have distributed samples of the Appleton 
Coated Paper Company’s “Dragon” embossing cover. 

“The Pillars that Stood While Richmond Burned” is the title of 
an attractive folder which tells of the-close association between 
“Crane’s Bond” and the printed matter of financial institutions. The 
folder, which has been mailed to the Chicago trade, carries the 
names and addresses of distributors of Crane’s business papers and 
lists the following Chicago houses: Bradner, Smith & Co., J. W. 
Butler Paper Co. and the Eaton, Crane & Pike Co. 


Reforestation Work in New York 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Arpany, N. Y., June 8, 1925.—Figures compiled by the Con- 
servation Commission at the close of the spring planting season 
show the important part being taken by pulp and paper firms 
in reforesting work in New York State. Figures show also that 
a new high record in reforesting was made this Spring when 
10,971,350 young forest trees were set out in the state. Pulp and 
paper firms and others which depend upon the forests for their 
raw products constitute the second largest group of tree planters 
Several of these firms have established nurseries of their own 
for raising planting stock thereby relieving the demand on the 
State Nurseries which for the past few years have been pushed to 
capacity. 

The St. Regis Paper Company of Watertown, according to the 
figures of the Conservation Commission, is one of the leading 
industrial firms in reforesting work. The St. Regis Company 
this year planted on its own land 1,041,200 trees raised in its own 
nursery and sold 34,300 trees to private planters. This company 
has mapped a plan of reforesting covering several years. Its 
nursery at the present time has a capacity of 1,300,000 trees which 
will be increased to 5,000,000 by 1928 and the planting will pro- 
ceed at that rate of increase until 10,000,000 trees are set out 
The St. Regis Company is planting 90 per cent spruce and 10 per 
cent white pine. The Racquette River Paper Company at Potsdam 
is also doing considerable reforesting work and has already planted 
several hundred thousand young trees on its land in the Racquette 
River section. 

lt was stated by officials of the Conservation Commission that 
a number of orders for trees for spring planting had to be de- 
ferred until fall because the supply of the varieties ordered was 
exhausted. Spruce and white pine are the varieties most wanted 
by pulp and paper firms. 


Communication on Box Board Simplification 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., June 17, 1925.—Officials of the Simplified 
Practice Division of the Department of Commerce are sending a 
communication to consumers’ associations in connection with the 
simplification of boxboard and paper containers. The program 
which has been under the direction of William A. Gately of the 
Division has reached that point where the consumers are being 
asked for an endorsement. When the replies are received, it is 
probable that a general conference will be called to be held in 
this city sometime this summer. 
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F “I 


EDERI 
UMPS 


In the spring of 1919 one of the largest paper companies in the United 
States bought an 8” Frederick stock pump. 


Since this time this one company has purchased over sixty pumps 
ranging in size from 4” discharge up to and including 16” discharge. 


These pumps are performing all types of service and are handling 
stock ranging from white water to 5% consistency. 


At the present time an order is going through our shop for sixteen 
pumps for the same concern. This continued patronage is appre- 
ciated by us and we feel that it is a compliment to the merits of 
Frederick pumps. 


The Frederick Iron and Steel Company 


FREDERICK, MARYLAND 
In Canada—DOMINION ENGINEERING WORKS, LTD., Lachine, Que. 
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Nothing Wrong With New England Business 


Charles Sumner Bird Says That Nothing Fundamentally Is the Matter With Business—States, However, 
That Antiquated Machinery and Old-Fashioned Mills Cannot Compete With Up-to-Date Tools 
and Modern Factories—General Conditions in Paper Trade Spotty 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Boston, Mass., June 15, 1925.—The writer has found one well 
known New England paper manufacturer who dares to come out 
in public print and declare there is nothing wrong with New 
England business. He is Charles Sumner Bird, president of Bird 
& Son, Walpole, Mass., operators of one of the best known 
paper mills in the country. -His optimistic statement which was 
read with interest by the Boston trade this week, was interpreted 
by some, who believe as Mr. Bird does, as a gentle reprimand for 
those in this section who so often are heard to say—“The bottom 
has fallen out of business.” 

Mr. Bird refutes that statement and he has plenty .of backers. 
He says: 

“What, if anything, is the matter with business? Nothing 
fundamentally, as I see it. I know of no better business barometer 
of trade conditions than the business of Bird & Son. We sell 
in every section of the country. Our business responds imme- 
diately to the quickening or slackening of trade. 

“We see no sign of slackening. With us, 1924 scored a record 
production and 1925 bids fair to equal or exceed, 1924. Of course 
competition is very keen and growing more so. That is as it should 
be. Without competition any business enterprise eventually will 
shrivel and perish. 

“Is the manufacturing business 
Broadly speaking I say no. In some lines yes, but the slack is be- 
ing taken up in other lines. It may be that some New England 
manufacturers have been asleep and allowed their plants to go to 
seed. That policy in the end must be fatal to manufacturing de- 
velopment and success. 

“Antiquated machinery and old-fashioned mills cannot compete 
with up-to-date tools and modern factories embodying the latest 
labor-saving devices, such, for instance, as exist in some of the 
best factories of the North and more especially in the South. Low 
price labor of the South is a serious competitor, but no worse 
than out of date machinery existing in some of the Northern 
factories. 

“It is true that some kinds of manufacturing have moved to the 
West and to the South but that, of course, is inevitable, and, in 
fact, it may prove to be a helpful incentive to New England men 
of brains and character, upon whom depends to a large extent, the 
development of New England manufacturing and trade. 

“New England is not likely to hold so large a part of the 
country’s trade as it has in the past but if we keep progressively 
on to the job, we shall certainly retain our share of the business.” 


of New England slipping? 


Boston Paper Demand Spotty 


General conditions in the paper trade here this week were 
“spotty.” It’s an overworked expression but best typifies the trade 
here at the present. Some houses, notably those dealing in the 
fine grades, report good business, houses dealing with the Krafts 
and other coarse lines report dull business, the paper stock and 
rag branches are quiet, while the houses dealing with summer 
goods, such as picnic and beach supplies, are doing a lively business. 

The greeting card business right now is 50 per cent ahead of 
last year at this time, one reliable merchant declared this week. 
The demand is for better stock and more of it. So long as people 
must pay two cents postage for these cards nowadays, they insist 
upon having good cards, is the way it is explained. The social 
stationery and envelope demand is unusually heavy at this time 
and demands from printers for fine papers continue. 

The box board men are not “rushing” but good business is 


ahead. General trade improvement, slightly noticeable here, will 
bring in the orders for the board men soon. The candy business 
is reported good and other industries picking up some. Prices in 
the board business have changed little since the recent $40 break. 
Warm weather tends to make trade listless. Vacation time is 
here and there is a noticeable reduction in the ranks of the many 
stores. One explanation of the quiet business in the rag stock 
branch is the use of silks by the women of today. This, it is 
explained, is not good material for papermaking. Men in this 


trade long for the return of more cotton goods but they “have 
their doubts.” 


General News of the Boston Trade 


John Carter & Co., Inc., is distributing this week a neat sample 
book of Dill & Collins products. Arthur Hall, treasurer of the 
Carter house is on his vacation enjoying his new camp recently 
constructed at Connecticut Lake, New Hampshire. Mr. Waite also 
of the Carter staff sees a slight improvement in some lines but 
adds “there’s heaps of room for improvement.” 

Daniel G. Ewan, for 29 years with the Carter house is now 
in business for himself offering to the trade what is known as the 
Pearl Line. 

Bicknell & Fuller, paper box manufacturers report business as 
still sub-normal, as do most of the box manufacturers. 

W. 'F. McQuillen, treasurer, F. B. Cummings, president and 
F. B. Stevenson, vice-president of Storrs, Bement Co., attended the 
annual meeting of the Strathmore Mill Merchants Association at 
Woronoco, Mass., this week. This session is for the dealers handling 
Strathmore products and is for the purpose of discussing policies, 
trade and sales. 

The annual outing of the McQuillen associates, connected with 
Storrs, Bement was held last Saturday at Lake Pearl, Wen- 
ham. Water sports, a baseball game between the office and ware- 
house teams and other sports were among the day’s features. W. N. 
Stetson, Jr., of the Storrs, Bement staff this week conducted a 
party of customers to the S. D. Warren paper mills at Cumber- 
land Mills, Maine, where an inspection tour was made. 

Among visitors to Boston this week were Mr. Farley of the 
Millers Falls Paper Company; Mr. Mains of the sales department 
of the Worthy Paper Co. of Mittineague, Mass.; Mr. Judd of 
the Carew Paper Company, South Hadley; Mr. Kelly of Bab- 
bit & Kelley, tissue mill at Bellows Falls, Vt.; Fred Perry of 
the Cox Paper Company, Claremont, N. H.; Ernest Lowe of 
the Falulah Paper Company, Fitchburg; P. N. Robert and Orin 
Robertson of the G. A. Robertson Paper Company and Mr. 
Leonard of the Fiske Paper Company of Hindsdale, Mass. 


Paper Men Sent to Brussels 


Dr. Hugh P. Baker, Executive Secretary of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association has made arrangements to have the 
Paper Industry represented at the Brussels meeting of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce by Alan G. Goldsmith, of the G. H. 
Mead Company, of Dayton, Ohio, and E. H. Naylor, Secretary of 
the Writing, Tissue and Cover Associations. 

Mr. Goldsmith was formerly.an American Trade Commissioner, 
and is thoroughly familiar with European conditions, while Mr. 
Naylor’s long experience in trade association work peculiarly fits 
him to represent the Paper Industry of the United States at this 
International meeting. 
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Controlled Product and Profit 


INSTALLATION 
FEATURES 


. For Fourdrinier, Har- 
per and Yankee Ma- 
chines. 


. Built for all widths of 
machines. 


. Can be readily fitted 
to existing machines 
in mill, 


. For all classes of pa- 
pers made on above 
machines. 


. Used on machines 
traveling at any speed. 


Inaccurate means and methods of control over the 
stock just before formation causes poor quality paper 
and restricted production together with high operating 
costs. Accurate control with the Voith Inlet at this 
point results in a better paper and more of it at a 
lower cost, thus insuring a larger volume of sales 
followed by greater profits. 


The Voith Inlet thereby controls profit as well as 
product. It will secure maximum returns from your 
paper machines, the most costly units in the mill and 
which govern the total output. The income from your 
investment grows larger with the same equipment and 
overhead.—Delay may mean a loss to you. We sug- 
gest that you write us at once for booklet that gives 


full particulars regarding the Voith High Pressure 
Stock Inlet. 


VALLEY IRON Works (. 


ApPpLeton, WISCONSIN 
New York Office: 


350 Madison Ave. 
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Maurice O’Meara Co. at Its Seventieth Milestone 


This month marks an important occasion for the Maurice O’Meara 
Company, manufacturers of paper and dealers in mill supplies, of 
448-452 Pearl street, for it was seventy years ago this June that 
the business saw its inception. 

Maurice O’Meara, father of the present president of the company, 
launched the b~ ‘ness seventy years ago in‘a humble office at 18 
Thomas street. Ne was then but 21 years of age but he saw an 
opportunity for such a concern as the Maurice O’Meara Company 
has grown to be, and began in a modest way to reach the goal he 
dreamed of. 

Characteristics of Founder 


He was a man of natural business ability and one who had a 
personality that won friends. Added to these assets was a faculty 
for hard work. Success attended his efforts from the start and 
the business began to multiply to exceed his most exalted anticipa- 
tions. It was not long before he bagan to find himself cramped for 
space but, being a cautious man he put up with cramped condi- 
tions, until he realized that the time had come when a move to 
larger quarters was absolutely necessary. He moved to 27 Centre 
street but as time passed he found that his business was outgrowing 
these quarters and he was again forced to move, this time to 277 
Water street. Business continued to grow and, as the years went 
on, the Water street quarters which had once seemed adequate for 
all time began to prove inadequate. Another move had to be made 
and the business found itself established at 448 Pearl street. Mr. 
O’Meara took over the building at that address which gave him a 
floor space of 40,000 square feet. How the firm has prospered may 
be shown by the fact that today it not only owns and occupies this 
building but also the two neighboring buildings while plans are now 
being considered for construction in the near future of a new build- 
ing on the site.’ 

Incorporated in 1900 


The business was incorporated in 1900. The founder became 
the first president and associated with him were his three sons, 
Maurice, Jr., William and David, holding the offices of vice-presi- 
dent, treasurer and secretary respectively. 

In January 1910 the elder O’Meara died, his death proving a 
shock to the entire paper industry. Tributes from all parts of the 
country showed only too well in what esteem and affection he had 
been held by all those who knew him. 

To the sons fell the responsibility of carrying on a business that 
had grown from small things to one of great scope which enjoyed 
a national reputation. They decided to adhere to all the principles 
and ideals which had been exemplified in the business career of the 
father and it may be said here that they have remained faithful 
to that decision and that the business is still finding those principles 
and ideals as greatly appreciated by the trade as they were in the 
earlier days of the concern’s progress. 


Maurice O’Meara, Jr., Becomes President 

At this time Maurice O'Meara, Jr. became president of the com- 
pany, William O’Meara, vice-president and treasurer and David, 
secretary. Elwin Walker was made assistant treasurer. 

For fifteen years the company has continued under that same 
official personnel and is ever attaining new business recognition and 
success. A year later an expert department was started and in 
1916 the Mars Paper Corporation, which had a mill at Westfield, 
Mass., was purchased from the Crane Company for the manufacture 
of high-grade paper specialties. 

Today 448 Pearl street is used for the storing of mill supplies and 
printing papers. The executive and administration offices are at 
450 and all grades of high class papers are stocked at 452. There 
are more than 50 men and women on the company’s staff while there 
are a score of active workers on the New York sales force. 

A portion of the success of the concern is due to the cooperation 


which has existed between employers and employees. That is evi- 
denced by the long terms of loyal service which many of the latter 
have given the concern. Only recently Morris Peizette, who {for 
38 years had been with the firm, died. 
tissues. 


He was an expert in carton 
There are several still at the desks of the O'Meara con- 
cern who were there a score or more of years ago. 


Foreign Representatives 

Expansion has been going on all these years and it has not 
stopped at the National boundaries for today the company has 25 
representatives in 23 foreign countries, including London, Paris, 
Berlin, India, Cuba, Hayti, Central and South America. 

The standard brand trade mark of the company is “Mearaco” and 
it distributes, among other lines, “Mearaco” super, bond, krait, 
coated and tissues. Its “Westfield” bond is another grade which 
has won an enviable reputation. 

The departments all have their own managers as follows: Pur- 
chasing and Sales, J. A. Tracy; import and export, Elwin Walker; 
wall paper, Thomas Goulard; office, credits and accounting, Frank 
Riessman; mill supplies, Al Bloch. The Westfield mill is in charge 
of John Painter. 

The New England territory is covered by William A. Herman- 
son and that of Holyoke, Mass. by Robert O'Neill. Clarence O'Neill 
is in charge of the New England mill supply department. 


A Future of Progress 

Briefly stated, this is the story of the Maurice O'Meara Company 
during the first seventy years of its career. At this venerable age 
there is no slackening of its business pace, no letting down of its 
business principles and no lowering of its ideals. It holds as 
stictly to its traditions today as it did in earlier years when the 
battle had not yet been won and when there was still much ground 
to be covered before the business could attain the goal the elder 
O’Meara had aspired to. What the next 70 years will bring is 
another story but it is safe to predict that it will still be a story of 
progress. 


Bids for Government Paper 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., June 17, 1925.—The Government Print 
ing Office has received the following bids for 4,420 pounds ot 
8 x 10% buff mimeograph paper: Old Dominion Paper Company 
9.99 cents per pound; Barton, Duer and Koch 9.5 cents; Ame 
ican Writing Paper Company 8.74 cents. 

The Government Printing Office has received the following bids 
for ten 10% x 291%4—40, deckled edged buff antique 
P. Andrews Paper Company 32 cents per pou 

tarton, Duer and Paper Company 
cents; Dobler & Mudge 32 cents less 2 per cent; Stanford Pa 
Company 34 cents; B. F. 


reams of 
cover paper: R. 
less 2 per cent; Koch 
Bond Paper Company 34 cents. 

The Government Printing Office has received the following 
bids for 2,000 pounds of 22% x 28™%—181, buff index bris 
Carew Manufacturing Company, at 26 cents; Dobler & Mudge, 
29 cents; Reese & Reese, at 30.8 cents: Old Dominion Paper C 
pany, at 19.49 cents and 29.89 cents; R. P. Andrews Paper Com- 
pany, at 29 cents; American Writing Paper Company, at %.-- 
cents, 13.83 cents, and 23.13 cents; Barton, Duer & Koch Pay 
Company, at 19 cents and Maurice O’Meara Company, at 29 
cents. 

The Prniting Office has also received the following bids tor 
20,000 pounds of No. 2, 25 x 30—No. 60 binders board: Whital er 
Paper Company, at 3.715 cents per pound; Barton, Duer & Koch 
Paper Company, at 3.6875 cents; Republic Bag and Paper Com- 
pany, at 4.5 cents; and Kerr Paper Mill Company, at 3.75 cen's 
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“Your paper 
is made 


in the 
beaters” 


ee 


The Dilts Approved NEW TYPE Beating Engine 


COMMON SENSE 


prevails in the design and construction of the Dilts 


approved NEW TYPE beating engine. 


SPEED is not attained*here at the expense of power. 


TRUE, this New Type beater circulates faster than ordinary 
beaters and handles stock of greater density but 
no more power is applied in so doing. 


FREAK CONSTRUCTION has been avoided, and this 
approved NEW TYPE beater has no objectionable 


features: hence its unanimous approval and re- 
markable popularity. 


| Write us for all information | 


—_mDr1its— 


MACHINE WORKS, Inc. FULTON, N.Y. 


EXPORT OFFICE ~15 PARK ROW~ NEW YORK CITY 
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New York Trade Jottings 


G. A. Ware of the News Print Service Bureau was in Detroit 
this week in attendance at the National Convention of Cost Ac- 
countants. 

* * * 

Lester J. Presby, formerly of the Kent Paper Company joined 
the sales organization of the Royal Card and Paper Company, 132- 
36 W. 14th street on Monday of this week. 


* * & 


The Herbert Paper Stock Company, Manhattan, has been in- 
corporated under New York State laws for $10,000 by N. Dod- 
dato and A. Depasquale. The attorney is M. W. Grady of 1 
Pershing Square. 

* * * 

George D. Bearce, engineer of the News Print Service Bureau, 
who has been visiting the mills of the Great Lakes region will return 
to headquarters here the latter part of next week. He is spending 
this week in the Duluth district. 

* * & 

L. Z. Gottheimer and David Gottheimer are now established at 
40 Great Jones street under the name of the Arkadia Paper Prod- 
ucts Corp. They are handling paper specialties, embossed labels 
and seals. The ‘phone number is Spring 2239. 

* * * 


A petition in bankruptcy has been filed against the De Luxe 
Paper Company, Inc. of 121 Spring street by a number of credi- 
tors. The company’s liabilities are said to be about $15,000 and 
the assets about $10,000. Judge Bondy has appointed Joseph 
Michaelis receiver under a $5,000 bond. 


* * * 


The Salesmen’s Association had nothing unusual on their pro- 
gram for their weekly luncheon Monday at the Hotel Belmont. 
There was the usual round table discussion at which the opinions 
expressed showed the salesmen expect conditions to be somewhat 
better this summer than they were last year. 

* * * 

C. W. Halligan of the News Print Service Bureau who has long 
been engaged in rewriting the Standard Cost System for News 
Print Mills is nearing the end of his labors. The work entails 
the compilation of more than eighty forms and a great amount 
of text. The last time the work was done was six years ago. 
When the new system is compiled it will be submitted to the 
Bureau members, after which it will be ready for distribution. 


Bureau of Standards on News Print Definition 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuinocton, D. C., June 17, 1925.—The Paper Section of the 
Bureau of Standards has just issued a statement in connection with 
the suggested definition of news print paper. The statement fol- 
lews: 

“Under the present tariff regulations news print is the only paper 
allowed free entry. However, the existing definition classifying 
such paper has been found inadequate, as many other kinds of paper 
have been admitted duty free, as news print. In view of this 
situation the Bureau was requested by the Treasury Department to 
formulate a more specific definition. 

“News print is a definite type of paper, composed of 20 per cent 
unbleached sulphite fiber, and 80 per cent ground wood fiber; com- 
monly weighing 32 pounds per 500 sheets, 24 x 36 inches, in size, 
containing no rosin size nor mineral filler, and having a low surface 
finish. To make the definition specific, the maximum allowances 
for these properties would necessarily have to be stated. To ob- 
tain these data, samples representing the product of 11 different 
domestic and Canadian mills were tested. Some research was nec- 
essary to formulate satisfactory methods of determining finish and 


degree of sizing. For this specific purpose, the Ingersoll gla:im- 
eter was found suitable for measuring the finish, and both the 
ground glass method and the Valley size tester gave satisfactory 
results in determining degree of rosin sizing. The average test 
values of the samples mentioned were: weight, 32 pounds; finish, 
38.4 per cent gloss; degree of sizing; ground glass — 2/8 seconds; 
Valley size tester — 1.5 seconds; ash, 0.37 per cent. Based on 
these results a definition was recommended to the Treasury De- 
partment, which specifies the following maximum allowances: 
weight, 30 to 35 pounds; inclusive, finish 50 per cent gloss; dezree 
of sizing; ground glass, 10 seconds; Valley size tester 5 seconds; 
ash, 2 per cent. 

“In view of criticism that the test data were obtained for Ameri- 
can made paper only, and might not be representative of that in 
actual use, fifty newspapers of recent date were secured for test 
from a local newsstand. These were selected to be as representa- 
tive as possible of domestic publications, considering both geograph- 
ical location and distribution of population. Twenty-six states and 
46 cities were represented. Of these papers only four failed to 
meet the requirements of the recommended definition. One of these 
was a weekly publication of generally higher quality than news 
print. The other three were dailies, one being slightly overweight, 
and two slightly exceeding the specified ash content. The average 
values for these papers confirmed those previously obtained, being: 
weight, 32.7 pounds; finish, 36.5 per cent gloss; degree of sizing 
by ground glass method, less than 5 seconds; ash, 0.69 per cent.” 


Boston Carton Club’s Outing 


Boston, Mass., June 16, 1925.—The annual summer outing of 
the Carton Club of Boston was held Saturday at the spacious 
grounds of the Vesper Country Club in Lowell, Mass. 

The day’s program was opened with the Golf tournament. 
About 30 members and guests participated. The best gross score, 
which carries with it the club championship, was won for the second 
time by H. E. A. Linton with a score of 92. Best net score 
was turned in by J. L. Munroe with 78. Mr. Munroe holds the 
cup awarded by the Boston Paper Trade Association. 

The second best net with handicap under 24 was won by Fair- 
banks with a card of 79. The best score with a handicap over 
24 was turned in by H. Whitmore with a 79.. Best selected 9 
holes, A. M. Bond with a 40Best 9 holes with a handicap of 2 
or one was one by H. C. Lowe. His selection was 46. Bobby 
was carried off by F. C. Babcock who whacked the elusive pellet 
169 times. 

Following the golf tournament dinner was served in the Club 
House. At this time, M. O. Hill, President of the Carton Club 
was presented with a slide trombone by a groi:a of grotesquely 
clad members. He responded with a solo. The afternoon pro- 
gram included quoits, tennis, tug-of-war and a baseball game. 


Visit Champion Coated Paper Co. Plant 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., June 15, 1925.—Approximately 125 em- 
ploying printers and advertising men were guests of the Century 
Paper Company on a bus trip to Hamilton, Ohio, Tuesday, 
June 2, to inspect the plant of the Champion Coated Paper Con- 
pany at that place... R. W. Fleischer, president of the Century 
Paper Company arranged the trip. At Hamilton the members 
the party became guests of the Champion Coated Paper Cov 
pany and were entertained at luncheon and dinner. 


Strathmore Town Convention Being Held 


Woronoco, Mass., June 16, 1925.—The annual Strathmore P: 
Company convention of executives, advertising managers and s2':s 
managers is being held here this week. Yesterday. afternoon ‘ 
program opened with address of welcome and a talk by Col. B. -' 
Franklin on ways and means to sel! more paper. 
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In the Manufacture of Board, 
News, Tissue, Book, Writing 
or Pulp— 


KENWOOD 
FELTS 


| insure greater water removal, maxi- 
mum production and freedom from 
trouble—at a material SAVING IN 
COST. 


Finish for Board, Book and Writing, 
with Kenwood Felts, is also un- 
equalled. 


Kenwood Salesmen will gladly 
furnish detailed information. 


F.C.Huyck & Sons 


KENWOOD MILLS, Albany, N. Y. 
KENWOOD MILLS LTD. 
Arnprior, Ontario, Canade 
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CONS TRUCTION 
= NEWS 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


Construction News 


Roberts, Mass.—The Charles River Paper Company, Boston, 
recently chartered under state laws with a capital of $50,000, has 
acquired the local mill of the Waltham Paper Company, previously 
occupied by the John Roberts Paper Company, and will take 
immediate possession. The new owner will make improvements 
and plans to begin manufacture at an early date, devoting the 
production to fiber paper of different grades. The company is 
headed by George J. J. Clark and W. A. Luce. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—The Industrial Fibre Company. 9801 Wal- 
ford Avenue, has plans in progress for the erection of a number 
of new units at its plant, comprising one-story structures, 100 x 
200 feet, 40 x 200 feet, 100 x 100 feet, 50 x 80 feet, 20 x 60 feet, 
and 25 x 40 feet, estimated to cost close to $250,000, including 
equipment. It is expected to begin work in the near future. C. A. 
Nau is engineer. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Fire, June 7, destroyed a portion of the 
warehouse of the Robfogel Paper Company, with loss estimated 
at close to $30,000, including building and stock. It is said that 
the structure will be rebuilt. 

Orange, N. J.—Riley & Downer, Inc., 36 William Street, 
manufacturer of paper boxes and other containers, has plans in 
preparation for the construction of a new three-story plant, 60 x 
100 feet, with boiler house. It will cost about $80,000, including 
equipment. Fletcher-Thompson, Inc., 542 Fairfield Avenue, Bridge- 
port, Conn., is architect and engineer. 

Defereit, N. Y.—The Northern New York Utilities, Inc., 
Watertown, N. Y., has leased from the St. Regis Paper Company 
a local power site on the Black River, and will proceed with the 
erection of a hydroelectric generating plant to cost $1,000,000, 
with machinery. It is said that a considerable part of the out- 
put will be used for paper mill operation in this section. 

Johnsonburg, Pa—The Castanea Paper Compay, Lock Haven, 
Pa., has acquired the local mill of the New York and Pennsylvania 
Company, and will operate in the future. The purchasing company 
has been running a mill at this same place on adjoining property 
and will now consolidate the different departments. Improvements 
are said to be under consideration. It is purposed to develop the 
two mills to a gross of 525,000°pounds of paper per day, operating 
under a full time basis. 

Chicago, Ill—The Messinger Paper Company has leased the 
entire main floor and basement of the recently completed build- 
ing at 732-38 West Van Buren street, for a term of years, and 
will establish a new distributing headquarters at this location. 
Expansion in the business is planned. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—Fire, June 8, destroyed a portion of the 
plant of the Western Paper Makers’ Chemical Company with 
loss estimated at $25,000, including equipment. Rebuilding plans 
are under consideration. 

Powell River, B. C._—The Powell River Company has com- 
pleted plans and will proceed with the construction of new addi- 
tions to its local mill, comprising a machine rvom, estimated to 
cost close to $400,000, with equipment, and screen department to 


cost approximately $60,000. A general contract for the buildings 
has been awarded to the Armstrong Morrison Company, Bower 
Building, Vancouver, B. C. 

Brokaw, Wis.—The Wausau Paper Mills Company has de- 
cided to proceed with the construction of its proposed new addi> 
tion by day labor, and work will begin at an early date. The 
structure will be two-story and basement, 80.x 135 feet, rein- 
forced-concrete, brick and steel, and is estimated to cost close to 
$125,000. L. A. De Guerre, Wood Building, Wisconsin Rapids, 
Mich., is architect and engineer. 

Toledo, Ohio—Plans have been filed by the Spitzer Paper 
Box Company, 3951 Monroe avenue, for the erection of its pro- 
posed one and two-story and basement plant at 3061 Monroe 
avenue, estimated to cost approximately $50,000, and work will 
be placed in progress at once. 


New Companies 

Chicago, IlL—The Seminole Paper Company, Room 1315, 11 
South La Salle street, has been incorporated with a capital of 
$10,000, to manufacture and deal in paper products. The incor- 
porators are Morris E. Feiwell, Robert R. Simon and George D. 
Mills. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Elk Paper Box Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $10,000, to manufacture and deal in 
paper boxes and containers. The incorporators are H. B. Holland 
and H. W. Paprocki. The company is represented by Samuel L. 
Wallerstein, 220 Broadway, New York. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—The Kalamazoo Wax Paper Company has 
been incorporated with a capital of $50,000, to manufacture fiber 
and processed papers. The incorporators are Archibold I. Mc- 
Coll and Norman T. Dunbar, both of Kalamazoo. 

Chicago Ill—The H. S. Nock Paper Company, 208 South La 
Salle street, has been incorporated with a capital of $10,000, to 
deal in paper products. The incorporators are J. A. Dorin, T. J. 
Keogh and W. W. Shaw. 

Chicago, IllL—The Esco Paper Mills, Inc., 108 South La Salle 
street, has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000, to manufac- 
ture paper products The incorporators are Fred Krug, S. A. Mer- 
rin and D. Russell Redd. 

Los Angeles, Cal—The Modern Fibre Box Corporation has 
been incorporated with a capital of $50,000, to manufacture fiber 
boxes and other containers. The incorporators are William Tisch, 
Frank Sauer and C. W. Barker. The company is represented by 
Paul A. Amos, 1105 Lincoln Building, Los Angeles. 

New York, N. Y.—The Nuork Paper Box Company has been 
incorporated with a capital of $7,500, to manufacture paper boxes 
and containers. The incorporators are L. Swerdloff, S. Marcowitz 
and S. Roskosh. The company is represented by Samuel Schack, 
141 Broadway, New York. 

New York, N. Y.—Nat Lakin & Son, Inc., has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $10,000, to deal in paper goods. The in- 
corporators are A. and S. J. Lakin, and-A. B. Selden. The com- 
pany is represented by Robert Seelav, 15 Park Row, New York. 
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ODERN paper making is becoming more \ 


and more a science. Steady progress has 
been made in late years in simplification, 
plant efficiency, personnel training and safety meas- 
ures. The personal element has been modernized 
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to meet present-day standards and the mechanical | RRESRRethenrirs 


equipment has been modernized in even a greater 
degree. 

Pick up your trade paper and you'll find item after item like the ones illustrated 
here, showing how the modern idea has taken hold, how the NEW BELOIT 
FOURDRINIER is being installed in widely separated mills in all parts of the 
country to meet the demand for modern equipment and standards. 

Sixteen orders for the NEW BELOIT, of which four are re-orders, is an 
accomplishment that has been realized in a short space of time. The new idea 
has taken hold. But it’s the production records of these plants that is the BELOIT’S 
best advertisement, for here concrete data is available to show a greater increase 
in production at a greatly lowered cost of operation. 


We live in a modern age. We belong to an age of accomplishment. And the 
NEW BELOIT FOURDRINIER is meeting the problems of today and tomorrow. 


Get the facts. Ask for Bulletin No. 9— 


Oe NEW BELOI 
FOURDRINIER 


Beloit Iron Works us Beloit, Wis., U.S.A. 


Established 
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INFORMATION FOR LOCKWOOD’S DIRECTORY 


Questionnaires are being sent out for information for the new 
edition of Lockwood’s Directory of the Paper and Allied Trades 
to be issued early in the fall. The questionnaire for the pulp and 
paper mills are being mailed this week; those for some other sec- 


tions have already been mailed, and those for all the remaining 
sections of the Directory will follow shortly. 

As a rule the cooperation furnished the publishers especially in 
the mill section of the Directory by the firms and individuals is all 
that could be desired, but unfortunately each year there is consid- 
erable evidence on the part of some to whom the questionnaires are 
sent of carelessness, either in the shape of delays or not intelli- 
This 


is to be regretted, because while the publishers do the best they 


gently or not accurately supplying the information requested. 
can under the circumstances, it must be remembered that they are 


not mind readers. In order to insure absolutely accurate entries 
in the Directory the publishers must have the right kind of co- 
operation from all to whom the questionnaires are sent. 

New data for all sections of the book are earnestly solicited. This 
information is collected throughout the year from the news col- 
umns of the Paper TRADE JouRNAL and other sources, but new 
concerns, in order to make certain that they will be correctly listed 
in the new edition of the Directory, should send in the information 
regarding themselves as soon as possible. 

Suggestions are constantly being received from ‘interested sub- 
scribers for improving the Directory. These suggestions are al- 
ways gladly received but it is not always possible to adopt all of 
these suggestions immediately. Among other suggestions received 
this year is one from a representative man in the fine paper sec- 
tion of the industry that mills be asked to give their production 
capacity for the various grades instead of merely listing the grades 
and then giving the total capacity of production as is the practice 
at present in the Directory. Another suggestion was to the effect 
that mills be more specific in the mill reports in listing the va- 
rieties of paper made. This suggestion was made especially with 


regard to wrapping paper. 
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Unfortunately both of these suggestions were received after the 
mill questionnaires had been printed and it was, of course, too late 
to revise the blanks to provide for questions to obtain this infor- 
mation. It is suggested however, that mills, as far as’ possible, 
personally revise the questionnaire to provide this information 

Considerable annoyance is caused each year, in spite of an 
endeavor by the publishers to make the instructions perfectly plain, 
by persons seeking to be listed in sections in which they 


belong. This is especially true of the classified section, the specialties 


do not 
section and the water marks and brands section. The classified sec- 
tion is designed to recapitulate or summarize for convenient refer- 
ence the varieties of paper mentioned in the mill reports, the spe- 
cialties section is intended for manufacturers or converters of 
paper specialties and the watermarks and brands section is intended 
only for owners and not simply for distributers or sellers of water- 
marked and branded paper. By including others in these sections 
inaccurate information would be given and the value of these sec- 
tions would obviously be lessened. The publishers adhere strictly 
to the rules governing the various sections not simply for the sake 
of being arbitrary but in order to make the Directory as valuable 
as possible to the greatest number of subscribers. 

All of those who receive questionnaires are urged to fill them 
out carefully and return them promptly. New concerns in the paper 
and allied lines also are requested to send in the information re- 
garding themselves as early as possible to the Lockwood Trade 
10 East 39th street, New York. 


This will help the publishers and will help to insure accurate and 


Journal Company, 


satisfactory listings for the concerns cooperating in this manner. 


PUTS EMPHASIS ON BASIC RESEARCH 


The value of basic research, aimed at the acquisition of knowleds: 


without immediate utilitarian objectives, was emphasized in the 
report of the Visiting Committee of the Bureau of Standards at 
a. 


work should be undertaken by the Bureau to a greater extent than 


Washington, The committee expressed the belief that such 
has been done in recent years. 

filled with 
of the 


work, undertaken without reference to its direct value and often 


“The history of civilization is illustrations of the 


utilization for the good of humanity results of scientitic 
remaining unused long after its first announcement” the report 


states. Illustrations given are the electrical industry, radio, the 


vacuum tube, X-rays, and radium. In each case the fundamental 
discoveries that made invention possible were made without thought 
of possible utility. Similarly, the present day study of atomic 
physics is cited as a line of research that is likely in the future 
to yield results of vast proportions, and as yet undreamed of. 
The report also calls attention to the value of industrial research, 
—a value more generally realized. Numerous examples of savings 
given. 


Studies of certain problems pertaining to the automobile industry 


effected by such research at the Bureau of Standards are 


are cited, whose combined result is a saving of $155,000,000 per 
year to the American public. 

Both types of research, the committee believes, are essential 19 
the welfare and industrial prosperity of the nation. The economies 
resulting from them are often very considerable, and are necess:ry 


if America is to maintain its present high wage rates and high 
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standards of living in the era of intense industrial competition upoa 
which the world now appears to be entering. 

The desirability of having reasearch conducted by a national m- 
stitution is emphasized. Its value depends on the extent to which 
the results are utilized rather than upon the cost of the work, anl 
a national laboratory such as the Bureau of Standards can afford 
to give its results freely to all who can profit by them, whereas a 
private laboratory cannot always be expected to do so. 

The report says that a very important service has been, rendered 
the country by the Bureau as a training school for young scientists 
and engineers. In recent years the rapid increase in the apprecia- 
tion of scientific research has led to large demands from industry 
for trained men, and in filling this need the Visiting Committee 
finds that the Bureau has played an important part. 

“From this viewpoint, it appears that on the present.staff of the 
Bureau there are about 350 employees of college training, a large 
number of whom are recognized as leading experts in the country 
in their respective lines of work. Likewise, the equipment and fa- 
cilities for scientific and engineering research are most impressive 
in both character and extent, thus constituting a vast laboratory, 
unrivaled in many aspects, by any other laboratory in the country 
or in the world. With all this, we find evidence of a fine spirit 
of cooperation that makes the institution inviting, stimulating, and 
helpful to young college graduates ambitious to advance in their 
profession. It appears that altogether some 600 college graduates 
have taken what may be termed a Bureau of Standards post-gradu- 
ate course. On the average, these remained at the bureau about 
27 years, and, in general, left for salaries from 50 to 300 per cent 
more than they were receiving at the bureau. It furthermore ap- 
pears that a large number of men have completed their college 
courses while working at the bureau, and 23 have obtained their 
doctor’s degree while so employed. 

The not unnatural tendency in the past has been, however for the 
industries to take men away too fast and often before they were 
properly trained, and it appears that this condition has at times 
occasioned much apprehension and some embarrassment. To meet 
this situation the research associate plan has been established, 
whereby an industrialist or an association of industrialists may send 
men to the bureau for training and assistance in investigations ct 
mutual interest. The results of such work are made available to the 
public, the same as if done by regular members of the staff. A$ 
we have noted previously, there are about 50 such research workers 


at the present time.” 


No Head Yet for Waste Wood Committee 


Wasuincoton, D. C., June 17, 1925.—Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover up to the time he left Washington last week for a pro- 
longed vacation had been unable to select a man to head the re- 
cently appointed National Wood Waste Utilization Committee as 
The secretary stated that he had offered the position to 
a number of men, but they had been unable to accept for one reason 
or another. He still has several names under consideration, but it 
is entirely possible that no appointment will be made until he re- 
turns to Washington about the middle of July. 

In the meantime several employees of the Department of Com- 
merce are tabulating a bibliography of wood waste utilization so 
that when active work is begun by the committee much data will 
be tabulated. E. E. Hunt, of the Department of Commerce, Secre- 
tary of the Committee, is in active charge of the work. 


director. 
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Addresses Kalamazoo Mill Executives 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

KaLAMAzoo, Mich., June 15, 1925.—“The ability of men to work 
together measures our advance towards a business civilization,” 
said Dr. Hugh P. Baker, secretary of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, in a talk Thursday noon before a group 2! 
Kalamazoo valley mill executives. 

The meeting, a luncheon session, was held at the Kalamazoo 
Country Club and was called for the purpose of permitting Michi‘ 
gan paper mill operators to meet Dr. Baker, Norman Wilson, 
president of the American Paper and Pulp Association and 
Warren B. Bullock, manager of the Imports Committee of the 
American Paper Industry. Alex G. Gilman, vice-president of the 
national association and president of the allied Paper Mills, presided. 
There were 50 present, mills at Kalamazoo, Plainwell, Otsego, 
Vicksburg, Watervleit, Three Rivers, Battle Creek and Niles 
being represented. 

It was an organization meeting, all the speakers emphasizing the 
necessity of united effort of all factions if the paper industry is to 
receive its just dues and advance as it should. 

“There is no one man in the paper industry today, or is one 
likely to enter the industry, who can do as much as a group of 
men,” said President Wilson in special tribute to the executive 
committee of the American Paper and Pulp Association. “I 
might add,” he said, “that group cannot function properly unless 
the entire industry is interested. 

“I doubt if the public knows of our industry. Few really stop 
to think whether it is permanent or merely a will-o-the-wisp that 
will pass. Our industry is permanent. The product is needed. 
Society cannot advance with the ever expanding use of paper. 
Few commodities are so much needed or so widely used.” 

He urged membership in the organization, “in order that we have 
a clearing house to serve everyone.” He then referred to matters 
of legislation, distribution of expense and expressed the belief that 
every man should become allied with the organization. He called 
attention to the fact that America now makes 50 per cent of the 
world’s production of paper and uses far more than 50 per cent 
of the whole output. 

“We must continue to make that paper in the years to come,” 
he added. 

Mr. Wilson took occasion to praise the work of the Superin- 
tendents’ Association and expressed his belief that men profit by 
getting together. He declared that the development of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association in the future would require 
the services of the strongest possible man, “one permanently on the 
job, possibly even to the extent of running the industry.” 

Dr. Baker spoke of the advantages of better organized effort, 
declaring: “The ability of men to work together in business meas- 
ures our advance towards a business civilization. The greatest 
problem in life is to get along with men. 

“The question that confronts us is whether we as papermakers 
are to do our work voluntarily or have -organized effort back wf 
us. Personally I have no use for those men, who when confronted 
with a difficulty feel they must rush to Washington for aid. 

“We can say that of our success 40 per cent is from within and 
60 per cent from without. Men are more and more reaching out 
for information and the paper industry can no longer succeed 
from within, but must depend on outside influences.” 

Warren B. Bullock, manager of the Import Committee, told of 
the work of his committee in running down improper importations 
of paper and insisting on the proper classification of grades, the 
elimination of dumping overstocks on the American market and 
the undervaluation of imports. 

Two additional speakers were A. E. Broadston, representing :he 
Lithographic Technical ‘Foundation.and James McCoy, of the same 
organization. Both spoke of the problems confronting litho- 
graphers and the steps that are being taken to meet them. 
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Soda Ash Bicarbonate of Soda Caustic Soda 
Modified Soda Special Alkali 
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QUALITY 


The additional value in 
Diamond Alkalies that main- 
tains them as the Standard. 


— 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Just what you are looking for 
Anti-friction cylinder mold 
bearing that has never known 


to give any trouble. 


Precision built Cylinder Molds 


to meet exacting demands. 


Keep your product up to qual- 


ity and capacity by using our 
Paper Machines and equip- 


ment. 


The Black-Clawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY, 
IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.MacNAUGHTON, Secretary 
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Paperboard and its Manufacture— VIII 


By A. O. Brace 
(Continued from May 14, 1925.) 


* Raw Materials 

It ts the object of this chapter to cover, rather comprehensively, 
the raw materials used in the manufacture of paperboards. The 
materials required for Binders and Fiber Boards and Miscellaneous 
Boards, (see Paper, June 26, 1924) the last two classes of boards 
to be discussed, will be covered in the latter part of this series, 
under the treatment of those grades. 

The details of the manufacture of the different kinds of woodpulp 
will not be considered, as these have been covered in the literature 
of papermaking. For especially good and modern treatments of 
them, the reader is referred to: “Modern Pulp and Paper Making,” 
by G. S. Witham, Sr., published by the Chemical Catalog Co., 
New York, N. Y.; to the publications of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis.; and to the set of five volumes “Manufacture of 
Pulp and Paper,” published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 
N. Y.—Autuor’s Note. 

Certain special pulps used in various boards will be treated under 
the manufacture of the boards where the particular pulp is most 
generally used. Such materials are steamed groundwood, bleached 
groundwood, straw pulp for strawboard, deinked waste papers, 
licoriceroot pulp, chestnut woodpulp, bagasse as used in building 
board, etc. 

The principal raw materials used in paperboard manufacture are: 
Groundwood, sulphite, sulphate (kraft), soda, groundwood screen- 
ings, sulphite screenings, kraft screenings, waste papers, straw, 
miscellaneous pulps. 

This is, of course, a very general classification and does not in- 
clude the various subdivisions under each kind of stock. 


Waste Papers 


The chief raw material of a large part of paperboard tonnage is 
waste papers of various kinds and these will now be considered. 

The following list attempts to give the grades of waste paper 
packings available from up-to-date waste paper packers. It is of 
course impossible to cite the numerous special packings which some 
mills may utilize, such as waste from their customers who manufac- 
ture paper boxes, etc., and which are not generally available; nor 
is it possible to list the various special lots offered from time to 
time by the packers, Finally, there is more or less overlapping in 
some of the grades as put up by different packers, and some in- 
consistencies in the names of the different grades. 

No. 1 Hard White Shavings. 

No. 1 White Stationery Envelope Cuttings. 


No. 1 Hard White and Envelope Cuttings (Hard White En- 
velope Cuttings). 

No. 2 Hard White Shavings. 

No. 1 Soft White Shavings (Book Shavings) (Book Waste). 

No. 2 Soft White Shavings. 

No. 1 Soft White Shavings, Coated (Coated Book Waste or 
Shavings). 

No. 1 Soft Fly Leaf Shavings (No. 1 Fly Leaf Shavings). 

No. 1 Colored Hard Envelope Shavings. 

No. 1 Soft Colored Shavings (No. 1 Colored Shavings). 

No. 2 Soft Colored Shavings (No. 2 Colored Shavings). 

No. 1 White Wood Shavings. 

Overissue Magazines. 

Heavy Books and Magazines. 

Crumpled Book Stock. 

English Magazines. 

Solid Ledger Books. 

Heavy Ledgers and Writings. 

English Heavy Letters. 

English Heavy Ledgers. 

No. 1 White News Blanks (No. 1 White Blank News) (No. 1 
News Blanks). 

No. 2 White News Blanks (No. 2 White Blank News) (No. 2 
News Blanks). 

Overissue News (Overissue Newspapers). 

No. 1 News (No. 1 Clean Folded Newspapers) (Sometimes called 
simply Folded News). 

No. 2 News (Crumpled News) (Broken News) (Bundled News). 

Telephone Books. 

City Dump News (Called various names, as Sanitary News). 

New Manila Envelope Cuttings (Extra New Manila Cuttings): 

New Manila Cuttings (Ordinary Manila Cuttings). 

Imperfection Sulphite Bag Waste. 

New Manila Tag Cuttings. 

New Colored Tag Cuttings. 

New Red Tag Cuttings. 

No. 1 Lining Manilas. 

No. 1 Print Manilas (No. 1 Printed Manilas). 

Container Manilas (No. 2 Manilas). 

100 per cent Sulphite Manila Tissue Waste (Yellow Tissues). 

New Kraft Envelope Cuttings (New Kraft Cuttings). 

Imperfection, Kraft Bag Waste. 
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No. 1 Old Kraft Waste (No. 1 Old Kraft Papers). 
No. 2 Old Kraft Waste (No. 2 Old Kraft Papers) (No. 2 Old 
Kraft). 
Mill Wrappers (Sulphite Screenings) (Screening Wrappers). 
Clean. Binders Board Cuttings. 
Clean Straw Board Cuttings (Strawboard Chips). 
Straw Boxes. 
Clean No. 1 Mixed Papers. 
No. 1 Miscellaneous Mixed Papers. 
Common Papers. 
No. 2 Mixed Papers. 
Dump or City Mixed Papers. 
Clean Unassorted Department Store Waste. 
Boxboard Cuttings (New Boxboard Chips). 
Colored Box Cuttings (of one color, as blue). 
Corrugated Cuttings. 
No. 2 Manilas (Mixed Waste Shavings). 
Green Sulphite Envelope Cuttings. 
Grey Sulphite Envelope Cuttings. 
Green Tissue Cuttings. 
Red Tissue Cuttings. 
Red and Green Tissue Cuttings, Mixed. 
Mixed Tabulating Cards and Shavings. 
Solid Pulpboard Waste. 
Milk Bottlecap Waste. 
Special grades such as: 
Bleached Sulphite Cuttings. 
Special Manilas. 
Sugar and Cement Bag Stocks. 
Bandage Stock (Sulphite). 
Special Shavings. 
Special Blanks. 
Gasket News (cut into small discs). 
Fibers for making Mist boards as, 
Black Stockings. 
Black Rags. 
Blue Rags, etc. 


Collection and Packing of Waste Papers 


Some board mills receive waste papers direct from collectors 
and from country dealers, and do their own sorting and grading 
but this practice is now gradually falling into disuse. Mills not do- 
ing their own sorting must rely on the packers to furnish them with 
paper stocks which meet their requirements and will not cause de- 
fects in their products, or irregularities and extra expense in the 
operations. It is for these reasons that so much attention is now 
being given to waste paper specifications, both by the mills and by 
the dealers themselves. 

The price of waste papers fluctuates rapidly, being largely affected 
by weather conditions. Curtailed collections, which prevent col- 
lectors from covering their usual ground, and which may tend te 
restrict the supplies, may be caused by heavy rains, snows, etc. 
Conversely, the paperboard industry is itself subject to violent 
fluctuations in demand for its product, which in turn largely influ- 
ences the supplies and prices of paper stocks. 

The market prices of the principal grades of waste papers are 
listed weekly in the trade journals of the paper industry and as 
an instance of the possible trend in prices, waste kraft papers in 
December, 1919, were selling for $68 per ton; while the present 
price is around $40. 

Besides the New England states and New York and Pennsylvania, 
certain cities and localities in the Middle West are large waste 
paper packing centers. In Kalamazoo and the Kalamazoo Valley, 
in Detroit, Chicago, and Monroe, Mich., the industry has reached 
large and solid proportions, the packers having ample warehouses 
with modern handling equipment, using modern methods of sorting 
and grading, and being capable of supplying large tonnages of both 
the usual and special grades in conformity with the particular re- 
quirements of the mills. The daily capacity of one concern in 
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Chicago, for example, is 300,000 pounds, this concern packing 
regularly forty different kinds of stocks. Many of the larger 
dealers are importers of waste papers as well as handling the 
domestic collections. Due to the presence there of a large number of 
paper mills making high grade products, the Middle West packers 
turn out a much better grade of packing and grading than do those in 
the East. The presence of the book paper mills in the Kalamazoo 
Valley and in Ohio and Indiana, using deinked waste papers, has 
been an especially strong factor in bettering the standards of these 
packers. As a rule, they understand the requirements of the mills 
and try to meet them, though it is unfortunately true that there are 
still some who do not meet them. Such dealers are 
usually either deliberately unscrupulous, or are located in parts of 


the country where their trade does not demand such precise classi- 
fications. 


Specifications for Waste Paper Grades 


There are no universally set, hard-and-fast specifications govern- 
ing all classes of waste papers. Each mill sets its own requirements 
for purchases and the packers have their own specifications. How- 
ever, those of the packers are for the most usual grades, the other 
and more special ones being purchased on the basis of samples or 
mutual agreements as to what is to be considered acceptable. The 
mill specifications given are typical of what the mills require; while 
those of the Waste Paper Division of the National Association of 
Waste Material Dealers, New York, N, Y., gives a definition 
of the more usual grades. 

In these specifications, the inspection and composition of the grades 
will be considered from the standpoint of the mill. The specifi- 
cations also include the various kinds of objectionable and foreign 
matter which may be found present and which are causes for re- 
jection or adjustment, as well as the trade customs involved in the 
purchase of waste papers by the mills. In some of the grades, 
notably in Mixed Papers, there is quite a bit of confusion as to the 
grading. 

Mill A Specifications 


This mill makes pulpboard and set-up boxboards and is not so 
much concerned with the objectionable kinds of papers which may 
be present (within limits) as it is with the presence and amount 
of foreign materials. For this reason, the specifications are quite 
detailed and strict as to this point, especially as in the past it has 
had considerable experience with some careless or unscrupulous 
paper stock dealers. 

No. 1 News 


Must consist only of clean, folded newspapers and must con- 
tain no crumpled or dirty news. 
No. 1 Maniras (No. 1 Print MANILAs, according to usual term). 
Must contain no news, boxboards, book covers, telephone books, 
or stock ordinarily found in N. 1 Mixed Papers; and must contain 
at least 90 per cent of clean, printed and written office, printers’ 
and publishers’ waste, etc. (letters, envelopes, folders, forms, un- 
coated book and catalog stock). 
No. 2 ManicAs (MIxep WasTE SHAVINGS). 


A local paper stock consisting of waste photographic (film) paper 
obtained from camera factories and also waste paper (lithographed 
in colors) from fancy box manufacturers. 

SCREENING WRAPPERS 

Must consist largely (to at least 90 per cent) of wrapping paper 
made of a large proportion of sulphite screenings. 
CorRUGATED CUTTINGS 


Must consist largely (to at least 90 per cent) of corrugated )ox- 
doard clippings and cuttings. 

The following specifications shall apply to all waste paper stucl: 
purchased by this mill, or shipped to it: 

All paper stock shall be examined for the following: 


Rubbish (See A below). 
Objectionable stock (See B below). 
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Moisture (See C below). 

All waste papers must be clean and in securely wired or roped 
bundles or machine compressed bales; of a good acceptable grade 
of the material; and free from other paper stock not properly 
and commonly found in a particular material. 

Wast papers must be so stored in mills that each carload or 
separate consignment can be easily and positively identified. 

When using or during unloading, should bales or bundles be found 
to be below specifications, further furnishing from or unloading 
of the bales of this car will be at once discontinued by the mill, 
and the whole or remainder of the shipment preserved until ad- 
justment has been made by the Purchasing Agent. 


A. Russisn Derinitions, 

Excessive amounts (5 per cent or more) of rubbish or any mate- 
rials not suitable for the manufacture of paper or boards such as 
the following, will be considered cause for rejection or adjust- 
ment : 

Shoe cuttings, tar, asphalt, pitch, felt boots, shoes, hats, corsets, 
belts, rubber, rope, makintosh clippings, pasted or vulcanized stock, 
wood, stones, metal, tin cans, glass, bottles, ashes, bones, excelsior, 
oily rags, cloth, clothing etc. 

Heavily loaded papers, such as wall papers, coated catalog or 
book stock, etc., if present in these grades in amounts of 5 per 
cent or over will also be cause for complaint. 

B. OpyectTionABLe STocK. 


The following kinds of papers are objectionable and should be 
specifically excluded from the above grades of waste papers pur- 
chased. 

Lithographed, parchment, waterproofed, waxed, tar, asphalt, 
carbon, photo, and all black papers and book covers. Their pres- 
ence as above specified, in more than traces, will be considered 
sufficient cause for rejection or adjustment. 

Any stock, after adjustment is completed, containing appreciable 
amounts of these papers, and also any stock containing large 
amounts of loaded papers (last paragraph in A above) will be re- 
served and used only in such products that will not be lowered in 
quality by spots caused by such objectionable papers. 

C. Morsture. 
Moisture except in case of dump stock, must not be over 10 per 


cent. More than this will be considered cause for adjustment. 


INSPECTION PROCEDURE. 


Each carload or truckload of waste papers received will be ex- 
amined carefully by an inspector for adherence to the specifica- 
tions herein set forth. The inspector will examine both during 
unloading and, so far as possible, while furnishing to beaters; 
and will exercise particular care in the examination of all waste 
paper stock being furnish for the outside liners of boards. The 
examination will be visual and by sense of touch. Many dealers 
in waste papers are unscrupluous and bales may look all right on 
the outside; but when opened up, all the rubbish and objection- 
able stock may be in the center. Hence the necessity for dual 
examination, 

Should a shipment, on examination, be found inferior to specifi- 
cations, such shipment will be treated as herein set forth, 

The inspector will forward at once io the Technical Control De- 
partment, a signed report detailing his findings and the defects 
or deficiencies, if any, causing inferiority, including in this re- 
Port also, car number (or name of truck company and driver), date 


of placement at the mill, date examined, date of report, mill, mate- 
rial, and shipper. 


Insiection of Dump WaAste Papers. 


These will be tested for moisture content by drying 50 or 75 
pounds taken at random from three bales, over steam coils until 
bone dry, ie, until additional heating and reweighing shows no 
further loss in weight. 
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Mill B Specifications 


This mill buys in large amounts and makes very high grade 
folding and set-up box boards and paperboard specialties. About 
3,000 copies of these specifications have been sent broadcast to 
paper stock dealers all over the country. 

All purchasing done from the 
on the railroad. 

In selling any grade of paper stock to us, to be on the assump- 
tion that you are familiar with standard papermill requirements 
and will warrant same to be in merchantable condition as to 
bales, quality, free from dump stock, to be dry and free from all 
foreign and objectionable materials whatsoever. 

All paper stock to be loaded in cars which are reasonably 
clean, free from coal dust, etc., and which are to be swept out 
before loading. 


mill, which is located 


No grade shall carry excess tare, only sufficient quantity of a 
tare to be used to effect good delivery. Excess tare to be charged 
back; if of any value allowance to be made for same by us. 

All baled stock to be in machine power compressed bales unless 
purchased on other basis. 

Harp Wuite ENvELope Cuttincs consist of strictly clean, hard- 
sized white paper cuttings, shavings or trimmings, absolutely free of 
groundwood, colors, printings, soft papers, or soft paper shavings, 
crumpled blank book sheets, trash and other objectionable mate- 
rial, in machine power pressed bales. 

No. 1 Harp Wuite SHAVINGS consist of clean hard-sized white 
paper cuttings, shavings or trimmings that are absolutely free from 
ground wood, colors, crumpled sheets, shavings from the cheaper 
grades of blank book paper, trash and other objectionable material, 
in machine power compressed bales. 

No. 2 Harp Wuite SHavIncs consist of the cheaper grades of 
white blank book cuttings, shavings or trimmings, clean blank 
book sheets opened out, all absolutely free of groundwood, colors, 
ink daubs, soft shavings, trash and other objectionable material, 
.1 machine power compressed bales. 

No. 1 Sort Wuite SHAVINGS consist of clean, soft, white book 
paper shavings, cuttings or trimmings, absolutely free of coated 
stock, groundwood, colors, printing, fly leaf and cream color shay- 
ings, crumpled sheets that are not absolutely clean, trash, and other 
objectionable material, in machine power compressed bales. 

No. 2 Sort Wuite SHAVINGS consist of clean, white, book paper 
cuttings, trimmings, shavings and sheets, light tinted cream colored 
shavings, containing not over 5 per cent in all of heavily coated 
stock but free of groundwood, printing, colors, trash and other 
objectionable material, in machine power compressed bales. 

No. 1 ‘Fry Lear SHaAviNGs consist of book paper trimmings, cut- 
tings and shavings, containing not over 10 per cent of light colored 
printed stock but free of groundwood, lithograph and dark colored 
papers of any kinds, trash and other objectionable material, in 
machine power compressed bales. 

No. 1 Cotorep SHAVINGS consist of white and colored paper 
shavings, cuttings and trimmings, free of groundwood, board and 
bogus paper cuttings, trash, and other objectionable material, in 
machine power: compressed bales. 

No. 2 Cotorep SHAvINGS consist of white and colored, blank 
and printed paper shavings, cuttings, and trimmings, not neces- 
sarily free of groundwood but positively free of mixed papers, 
board cuttings, trash, and other objectionable material, in machine 
power compressed bales. ; 

New Krartr Cuttincs consist of trimmings, cuttings or shav- 
ings from strictly new kraft stock; and must be free of fiber 
papers, screenings pulp and colored papers of any kind, trash and 
other objectionable material, in machine power compressed bales. 


No. 1 Op Krarr Papers consist of strictly kraft papers, in 
machine compressed bales; but free from imitation kraft, screenings, 


pulp and colored papers, trash, dump stock, and all foreign mate- 
rials. 
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No. 2 O_p Krarr. The same specification applies for this as for 
the preceding grade, except that the stock will be accepted in 
box bales. Tare must not exceed 3 per cent. 

YELLOow Tissues consist of yellow waybills, copying tissues, 
either bound or in loose sheets, all free of covers, fly leaves, trash, 
and other objectionable material. 

New Manita Envetorpe Cuttincs consist of uniform, natural 
manila colored cuttings from envelope factories, free of printed 
stock of any kind, trash, or other objectionable material, in ma- 
chine power compressed bales. 

Harp CoLorep Envetore Cutrincs consist of clean hard-sized 
colored cuttings, trimmings or shavings from envelope factories. 
Must be free of groundwood, trash, or other objectionable mate- 
rial, in machine power compressed bales. 

Extra New Mania Cuttincs consist of clean cuttings from 
new manila papers only, of uniform natural manila color, free 
of printed and canary colored stock, fiber, and all hard manilas, 
trash, and other objectionable materials, in machine power compressed 
bales. 

Orpinary Manita Cuttincs consist of clean manila cuttings, 
and soiled manila sheets but no colored or printed stock; some 
cream, canary or fiber paper cuttings may be included, but not to 
an extent that will change materially the natural manila color 
of the stock. Must be free of trash and other objectionable 
material. 

No. 1 Print Maniias consist of clean bright manila papers, 
free of sealing wax, strings, bogus and dirty papers, carbon, mixed 
papers, trash and other objectionable material, in machine power 
compressed bales. 

No. 2 Mantas consist of clean and dry manila papers of all 
kinds, containing not over 15 per cent of bogus manila stock 
but free of mixed papers, trash, and other objectionable mate- 
rials, in machine power compressed bales. 

No. 1 Wuite Newspaper BLANks consist of clean, white, un- 
printed newspaper sheets or cuttings, free from shive stock, no 
rolls, wall paper blanks or similar stock, ribbon papers and 
foreign materials. To be in merchantable condition for easy feed- 
ing direct to the beaters, in machine power compressed bales. 

No. 2 Wuite Newsparer BLANKS consist of new, white, ground- 
wood hangings and similar materials, free from colored and printed 
stock of any kind, trash and other objectionable material, in ma- 
chine power compressed bales. 

OverissuE NEWSPAPERS consist of strictly flat over issues, news- 
papers that have never been in circulation and fresh stock not to 
contain excess colored sheets. Are to be put up in securely tied 
solid bundles known as “publishers packing.” 

MiLt WRrapPERS, sometimes classified as sulphite screenings, con- 
sist of heavy wrappers from around rolls and packages of new 
paper. Must be free of tar lined papers or any foreign materials, 
bad shive stock, trash and. other objectionable material, in machine 
power compressed bales. 

No. 1 Crean Foipep Newspapers consist of dry, flat, folded 
newspapers; be dry, free from rubbish and trash, mixed papers, 
pamphlets, telephone books, excess colored sheets and other objection- 
able material, in machine power compressed bales. 

CruMPLED oR BROKEN News consist of clan, dry, newspapers that 
are crumpled or torn but which are packed free of mixed papers, 
manila papers, trash, and other objectionable materials. 

No. 1 Mrxep Paper, large bales, consists of clean, dry, papers of 
every description, including cardboard stock, in machine compressed 
bales. Must be free from carbon paper, waxed and paraffine papers, 
excelsior, iron, rubber, rags, strings, trash, rubbish and other 
objectionable material, in machine power compressed bales of 700 to 
1,000 pounds each. 

No. 1 Miscettangous Mixep Paper to be baled, no bundles, 
cartons or in loose form. Consists of bales of various weights and 
sizes, small size bales of 100 pounds each up to 1,000 pounds each, 
of clean, dry, paper of every description including cardboard stock. 
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Must be free from carbon papers, waxed and paraffine papers, 
excelsior, iron, rubber, rags, strings, trash, rubbish and other ob- 
jectionable material. 

Common Papers consist of clean, dry, mixed papers as specified 
in the preceeding grade, except that the stock will be accepted in 
box bales. 

STRAWBOARD CHiPs consist strictly of lined or unlined strawboard 
cuttings, free of all other kinds of cuttings and chips, straw boxes, 
mixed papers, strings, trash, and other objectionable materials. 

New Boxsoarp Cuirs consist strictly of clean cuttings, chips and 
trimmings from straw, pulp, news, jute or combination boards 
free of old straw boxes, mixed papers, strings, trash, and other 
objectionable materials. 

Straw Boxes consist of clean paper boxes of every kind, free 
from dirt, rubbish, and other objectionable material. 


Chemical Tests Used for Waste Paper Stock 
1. GrounpDWwoop, 

A. Strong nitric acid stains groundwood papers brown. 

B. A saturated solution of aniline sulphate stains groundwood 
papers yellow. 

C. The best reagent for the purpose is phloroglucinol, made 
up as follows: 

1 grain of phloroglucinol. 

50 cc. of alcohol. 

25 cc. of concentrated hydrochloric acid. 

This stains groundwood papers a brilliant red. 

Since the above reagents develop their characteristic colors with 
any: lignified fibers, the only final and conclusive evidence of the 
presence of groundwood is that furnished by the microscope. 

2. CASEIN. 

Casein is insoluble in hot water except in traces and must have 
been brought into solution with dilute alkali. The rosin 
have been previously extracted with 95 per cent alcohol. 

A mixture of 1 part in volume of sulphuric acid and 2 parts of 
acetic acid, dropped into the liquor, turns red in the presence of 
casein. 


must 


3. STARCH. 


Paper containing starch when moistened with a solution of iodine 
in potassium iodide develops a blue color. 


4. CHLORINE. 


To test stock for traces of bleach, rub a little starch into a 
paste with cold water and pour the mixture into boiling water. Then 
add when cold, a few crystals of iodide of potassium. This solu- 
tion, dropped on the fiber, develops blue spots if aay active chlorine 
is left. The stock tested should be cold, as heat destroys the 
color. 


Mill C Specifications 
Mut C. 

This mill makes the same class of products as Mill B but has 
issued specifications covering only the Mixed Papers and News 
purchased. These are given below, graded at the mill into classes. 
MIxeED PAPERs: 


Class A. Consists of large bales, weighing approximately 1,000 
pounds of repacked, sorted stock. 

Class B. Consists of unsorted, clean, dry, well-baled stock. 

Class C. Consists of dump stock. 

News: 

Class A. Consists of repacked stock, in large machine com- 
pressed bales, weighing 1,000 pounds or more. 

Class B. Consists of clean, dry, baled, folded News. 

The stock men receive an unloading sheet for each car, which 
shows the class of stock the car is supposed to contain. These men 
have orders to grade in accordance with the above classification, 
regardless of how the stock is billed; and adjustments or rejec 
tions are made accordingly if necessary. Mixed papers are not 
accepted in cartons or sacks except at a reduction of $2 to $3 per 
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ton and then only when it comes in cars with other stock, as nothing 
is bought but baled paper stock. 


Specifications of Waste Paper Dealers 


The Waste Paper Division of the National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers has adopted the following classification of waste 
paper stocks : : 

Batinc. Unless otherwise specified, it is understood that all grades 
shall be in machine compressed bales. 

Tare. It is understood, unless otherwise specified, that tare shall 
not exceed 3 per cent. 

WEIGHTS AND Quantities. A carload, unless otherwise designated, 
shall consist of the weight governing the minimum carload weight, 
at the lowest carload rate of freight, in the territory in which the 
seller is located. 

Harp WuHite Envetore Cuttincs: Shall consist of all white, 
hard-sized, (writing papers), to be free of groundwood, ink and all 
foreign substances. 

Harp WuHite SHAvINGS: Shall consist of hard-sized white writ- 
ing paper, free from colors and tints, groundwood and other sub- 
stances. May contain machine-ruled and unruled paper, but not 
print-ruled. 

Sorr Wuite Suavincs: Shall consist of all white book paper 
cuttings, free from groundwood, ink, colors, and not to contain over 
10 per cent of coated papers. 

No. 1 Heavy Books AND MacGazines: Shall contain all books 
and magazines, to be free of crumpled and scrap papers and not to 
exceed 3 per cent of groundwood, leather, cloth and board covers. 

Mixep Booxs AND MaGazines: Shall consist of magazines and 
books, to be free of all other kinds of papers. They must not con- 
tain more than 20 per cent groundwood papers, leather, board and 
cloth covers, and foreign substances. 

Krart Papers: Shall contain all kraft papers, free of water- 
proof papers. 

No. 1 Print Manitas: Shall be composed of a majority of 
manila colored papers, writing papers and office waste. It must be 
free of soft papers, news and boxboard cuttings. 

ConTAINER MANiLaAs: Shall consist of manila and other strong 
papers, with soft papers such as news and boxboard papers, 
eliminated. 

Newspapers: Shall contain dry, clean newspapers, free from all 
foreign substances not suitable for the manufacture of paper. 

Mixep Papers: Shall consist of all grades of dry waste paper, 
free from objectionable material or material that cannot be manu- 
factured into paper. 


NOTE: Variations of the above grades, or grades not included in this 
classification, are to be sold by description and/or sample. 


Specifications of Paper Industries Exchange 


Finally, the Specifications for Waste Paper which were adopted 
by the Paper Industries Exchange will be cited, as they bring up 
and include some points not covered in the other specifications 
given. 

DEFINITIONS 

1. Foreign Material includes every non-paper substance. 

2. Objectionable Papers include paraffined, greased, parchment, 
tar, carbon, wall paper, book covers and strings. 

When stock of an inferior grade is shipped and the fact is ap- 
parent without opening the bales, notice of rejection must be 
promptly given shipper. 

If No. 2 stock is shipped where No. 1 has been ordered, buyer 
can refuse the shipment by giving seller reasonably prompt notice, or 
he may take same in at a reduction of (Four ($4) Dollars per ton. 

No. 1 Mrxep Papers: This grade shall consist of dry waste paper 
which has been sorted and cleaned by screening, dusting or hand 
sorting and packed in machine pressed bales weighing not less than 
800 pounds or more than 1,500 pounds. Not to contain more than 
one (1%) per cent of foreign materials and objectionable papers. 
(See definitions. ) 
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No. 2 Mixep Papers: Dry, unsorted paper in bales of 100 
pounds and over. Not to contain more than five (5%) per cent by 
either weight or bulk, of foreign material and objectionable papers. 
This grade is to be free of City Dump Papers. (See definitions.) 

Dump or City Mrixep: To be packed and sold as such. 

BoxsBoarp Cuttincs: To consist wholly of cuttings and clippings 
from paper box factories. It shall be dry, and free from dirt and 
refuse matter and packed in bales weighing 100 pounds or over. 
This grade to be accepted as good delivery on No. 1 repacked Mixed 
Paper. 

News Overissugs: This grade shall consist of overruns and 
unsold newspapers direct from the newspaper offices, folded as they 
came from the press in securely tied bundles. 

No. 1 News: Strictly dry, clean, sorted, and repacked newspapers 
in machine pressed bales weighing not less than 500 nor more than 
1,500 pounds. Not to contain more than one (1%) per cent of 
foreign material and objectionable papers. (See definitions.) 

No. 2 News: This grade shall consist of dry newspaper, which 
has not been recleaned or sorted, in bales weighing between 500 and 
1,500 pounds each. Not to contain more than five (5%) per cent 
of foreign material and objectionable papers. (See definitions.) 

BuNpLED News: Same grade as No. 2 News and to be sold as 
such. 

News Banks: Shall consist of white news cuttings or sheets, 
free from all printed matter and not to contain more than two 
(2%) per cent tinted blanks. In bales of 400 to 1,500 pounds each. 

No. 1 Printep Mantras: Shall consist of dry, sorted and re- 
packed manilas and strong fiber paper, writing paper and good 
office waste, in bales of 400 to 1,500 pounds each. Not to contain 
over three (3%) per cent of mixed, news, box cuttings, or objection- 
able paper or foreign materials. (See definitions.) 

CoNnTAINER Mantas: Shall consist of sorted or unsorted depart- 
ment store papers, which contains a large amount of strong fiber 
stock, in bales of 300 pounds or over. Not to contain more than 
three (3%) per cent of foreign material and objectionable paper. 
(See definitions.) 

No. 1 Krart: Shall consist of dry, sorted and cleaned kraft papers 
in bales of 300 to 1,200 pounds each. This stock must not contain 
more than one per cent of foreign material and objectionable papers. 
(See definitions. ) 

Harp Waite SHAvinGSs: Shall consist of dry, hard-sized, white 
writing paper, free from all colors and tints, groundwood, foreign 
materials and objectionable papers. May have some machine ruled 
paper but not printed ruled. In bales 400 to 1,200 pounds each. 
(See definitions. ) 

Sorr Wuite SuHavincs: Shall consist of dry, all white book 
paper cuttings not to contain more than two (2%) per cent ground- 
wood, colors and tints or more than eight (8%) per cent coated 
paper. In bales 400 to 1,200 pounds each. 


(To be continued) 


Rosin Vat Explodes at Kalamazoo 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

KALAMAzOO, Mich., June 13, 1925.—The explosion of a big rosin 
vat at the plant of the Western Papermakers’ Chemical Company, 
resulted in serious injury to three workers and damage to the ex- 
tent of $25,000. The accident occurred Monday morning in the 
south wing of the plant, upper story. Rosin was being dumped 
into rosin vats at the time and it is believed that a spark from a 
carrier on the endless belt ignited rosin dust. By the united 
efforts of the plant employees and city fire department, the build- 
ing was saved. Henry Schnell, William Vander Werken and 
John Durian were injured, all painfully and seriously, though re- 
covery seems certain in each case. 

The damage will be made good. The mill has operated steadily 
the past week. 
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The Drier Canvas“ 


How much do we know of the meaning or the derivation of the 
common marks we see on packages and boxes of materials every 
day in the course of our work? Some interested paper-maker in 
the mill sent us an inquiry asking what was meant by the marks 
he had seen on drier felt packages since he had been in the mill and 
he had particular reference to the marks 6/0, 8/0 and 12/0. He 
also wanted to know why some drier felts are called “Siamese.” 

The Journal is indebted for its information to drier felt manu- 
facturers who very kindly explained the derivation of the terms 
for the benefit of our papermakers. 

To begin with, attention is drawn to the fact that the so called 
drier felt is not a felt in the true sense of the word but a canvas. 
In fact it is called a drier canvas in many mills. Before there 
were drier canvases or drier felts, as we shall continue to call them, 
there was canvas for sails and the basis for numbering different 
weights of canvas or cotton duck, as it is usually termed, forms 
the basis for numbering the different weights of drier felt. The 
word “duck” comes from the Dutch word for cloth, “doek.” 

The duck used for sails comes 22 inches wide. No. 1 weight duck 


"Siamese" 
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“SIAMESE” AND “TRIPLEX” Drier FETs 


_ The circles represent the woof or crosswise threads of the fabric. 
lines represent the warp or lengthwise threads. 
“Siamese” felt is a 


The 
The dotted line in the 
warp thread which binds the two fabrics together. 


is cloth which is 22 inches wide and which weighs 18 ounces to 
the yard. No. 2 weighs 17 ounces; No. 3, 16 ounces; up to the 
lightest made which is No. 12 and weighs 7 ounces per yard 22 
inches wide. Going the other way or heavier, the basis numbers 
start with No. 1 at 18 ounces and run No. 1/0 weighing 19 ounces 
per yard, No. 2/0 weighing 20 ounces to the yard, up to No. 12/0 
which weighs 30 ounces per yard, 22 inches wide. 


Pasis 


Weight per yd. Sasis 
Number 


22” wide Number 
18 Ounces 1/0 


Weigt per yd. 
22” wide 
19 Ounces 
‘ 


2/0 » 


From the above table the weight per yard of any cotton drier felt 
may be determined. Take for example a drier felt 166 inches wide, 
weight No. 8/0. There are in the width of the drier felt a number 
of 22 inch strips equal to 166 divided by 22 or 7.55. Each of the 
22 inch strips weighs 26 ounces per yard. Therefore each yard of 


* From the Journal, Grand Mere, Que. 
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the drier felt in question weighs 26 multiplied by 7.55 or 
ounces. 
As a formula this would be: 


Rasis weight cf duck in oz, & width of drier felt in inches 


22 
weight per yard of felt in ounces 
Applied to 12/0 drier felt, 166 inches wide this would give 
30 X& 166 
— = 226.36 
22 

Then the above drier felt weighs 226.36 ounces or a little more 
than 14 pounds per yard of length. 

“Siamese” is a patented name which refers to the weave of a 
drier canvas or the manner in which the threads are crossed to form 
the fabric. The name is symbolical because a Siamese weave is 
really two single fabrics bound together by other threads. There- 
fore the name of the famous and inseparable twins is given the 
weave. There is also a triplex weave, shown in the diagram, in 
which three layers of the woof are intermingled by means of the 
threads of the warp. 

The Siamese and Triplex drier felts are of a standard weight 
which is dependent on the special weave used and the size of the 
thread used. There is only one weight in these special weaves. 

This brief resume of the derivation of the terms 6/0, 8/0 and 12/0 
and Siamese is offered to the interested paper maker and those of 
his fellow craftsmen who may also be interested. 

In the Siamese felt there is an extra set of threads in the warp, 
or lengthwise threads, which bind together two layers of ordinary 
weave. This gives, in effect, two sets of woof threads and two 
sets of warp threads with the extra set of warp threads to bind 
them together. In the Triplex weave there are three sets of woof 
threads which are bound together by two sets of warp threads, 
so arranged as to make a complete fabric. The accompanying 
figure gives in diagramatic form the two special weaves. 


To Have Charge of Dye Application Problems 

The National Aniline and Chemical Company, Inc., has appointed 
William R. Moorhouse, heretofore manager of its Boston branch, 
assistant sales manager in charge of problems of dye application 
He will be transferred to the general offices of the company in 
New York after a service of twenty-two years in the dyestuff trade 
in New England. 

Mr. Moorhouse. is one of the best known dye experts in the 
United States. When, during the war, the dyestuff crisis arose in 
the textile, leather and paper industries, Mr. Moorhouse, because 
of his long experience both in this country and abroad, was se- 
lected as the technical adviser to the Advisory Committee of the 
War Trade Board. He also technical adviser to th 
Dye Committee of the Textile Alliance which was organized on 
behalf of the textile industry as the official medium for the deliver) 


served as 


to this country of reparation dyestuffs. 

Mr. Moorhouse is a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Lowell Textile School.. He was one of the organizers of the 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, and is a 
member of the Council and the Research Committee of that organi- 
zation. 


Machinery Co. of America Issues Catalogue 


The Machinery Company of America, Big Rapids, Mich., has 
just issued its new No. 36 Catalogue. This is a most complete 
catalogue of machines for the sharpening of saws used in the large 
pulp and paper mills and machines for the grinding of paper trim- 
ming knives, chipper knives, doctor blades, etc. The catalogue is 
now ready for distribution and will be sent to any pulp or paper 
concern writing for it. 
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New Continuous Beater Attachment 


The photograph shows a beater at the plant of the Mac Sim 
Bar Paper Company, Otsego, Mich., equipped with a Eurich Ex- 
tractor invented by Harry E. Eurich, General Superintendent, to 
make beaters continuous in operation. 

The attachment is a perfortated metal cylinder placed in a suit- 
able bearing at the end of the midfeather and rotated on its verti- 
cal axis. As the old paper stock or broken paper is defibered it 
passes by gravity through the perforations to the interior of the 
cylinder from which it passes through a valve to the stock chest. 

Applied to a beater holding 1,500 to 2,000 pounds which, under 


Beater Eguiprep With Evricn EXxtTRAcToR 


ordinary circumstances, has a daily capacity of 5 to 7 tons, the 
extractor will enable the beater to produce 80 tons of well defibered 
stock per day, according to Mr. Eurich. 

On a test of a large beater equipped with his extractor, Mr. 
Eurich advises that it used 100 horsepower to produce 120 tons per 
day, or slightly more than 83 horsepower for 100 tons, in com- 
parison with 200 horsepower customarily used for this output. The 
extractor itself requires but 3% horsepower to operate. 

The slight expense required for its installation, the simplicity 
of operation, and economy of its service, are emphasized. 


Retene—A Possible Valuable By-product of Sulphate 
Pulp Mills 


“New Monoderivatives of Retene” is the title of a thesis sub- 
mitted by Eric Wahlforss for the degreé of Ph. D. in Chemistry 
at the University of Helsingfors, Helsingfors, Finland. 

As is generally well known the hydrocarbon retene is chemically 
methylisopropyl-phenanthrene and belongs, accordingly, to the large 
group of chemical substances termed “aromatic substances with 
several benzol rings.” Phenanthrene, it will be recalled, is closely 
related to morphine among similar substances. 

Retene is especially interesting as being the basic substance of 
the resin acids. Retene has been produced from resinic acids by a 
lecomposition process or dry distillation, various gases being formed 
in association with it. 
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Previous to Wahlforss’s investigation there was known only one 
monoderivative of retene, i.e. monocarboxylic acid, in addition to a 
number of polyderivatives which are easier to obtain. As the mono- 
derivatives are more profitable it was of greater importance to 
synthesize them for the immediate development of the chemistry of 
retene. 

Through this thesis there are known fourteen new mono-sub- 
stances, and the first real dye products of the wood tar have been 
produced. Every reasearch on retene is therefore important as it 
helps create not only a basis for commercial utilization in dye or 
medical products, but also for the synthesis of, for instance, resin 
acids, through which we should become more familiar with the 
properties of the now in many ways so little known resin acids. 

It will be readily appreciated how useful such information could 
be in combating resin difficulties in the paper machine as an aid 
to better utilization of the by-products of the sulphate industry, in 
the study of the cooking of resinous woods by the sulphate. method, 
etc. 

Through this work of Dr. Wahlforss came in close contact with 
the wood substances which made necessary a thorough study of a 
great deal of the literature pertaining to this phase of chemistry. 
He also had the advantage in his work of having as a teacher, 
Prof. Dr. Gust. Komppa (the man who first synthetized camphor) 
and in the later part of his work Prof. Dr. Ossian Aschan (the 
turpentine and resin acid specialist). 

Dr. Wahlforss has recently arrived in America and has been 
engaged by Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., to continue 
his researches. 


Novel Speed Reduction Unit 


In the device shown in the illustration built by the American 
Engineering Company, of Philadelphia, a Hele-Shaw hydraulic pump 
and Hele-Shaw hydraulic motor are used as a speed reduction 
unit in place of the usual nest of gears. By utilizing hydraulic 


New Speep Repuction UNIT 


pressure, great power and silent, smooth operation are combined 
with extreme flexibility of control. Elimination of gears, with their 
attendant friction losses, gives high mechanical efficiency. Any de- 
sired ratio of speed reduction, up to 850 to 1, can be had without 
stopping the direct-connected electric motor. This new device 
already has been adapted to a wide variety of machine drives, 
including presses, broaching machines, planers, testing machines, 
cranes, mechanical stokers, and many uses on shipboard for deck 
machinery. 
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Two-Sided Effects on Paper 


By Ivar ExHoLtm* 


As a rule, all machine made papers, regardless of how carefully 
the sheet is formed, will exhibit a difference of appearance between 
the two sides of the paper, or as is commonly said, the paper 
possesses a two-sided effect. Depending upon the physical proper- 
ties of the paper, this undesirable difference in the shade of the 
two sides of the sheet will be more or less noted on the finished 
product. 

Improper Choice of Dyes 


Where colored papers are produced, the improper choice of 
the dyes used very often receives.all the blame if the sheet is com- 
ing from the machine two-sided. This, however, is not always 
correct. When soluble aniline dyes are used, the cause of this 
phenomenon is to be found principally in the manufacturing process. 
The ‘preparation of the paper stock and especially the conditions 
under which the sheet is formed on the machine are factors that 
play as great if not a greater rdéle than the selection of the dyes. 


Exposed to Suction and Washing Out Action 


If we give some consideration to the process of forming the 
paper on the machine, we find that during the whole formation 
process the wire side of the sheet is exposed to a combined suction 
and washing-out action. On account of this process many small 
particles are removed from the sheet through the wire with the 
result that while the top side of the sheet is more dense and 
packed together, the wire side loses by the suction a great deal ot 
its small fiber fragments, etc., and consequently is less compact. 
Especially if the paper stock contains a filler, this loss is very 
great and the wire side will be very much less compact than the 
top side. Since all the small filler grains are colored, their re- 
moval consequently means a loss of color from the wire side of 
the sheet. The calender finish intensifies the difference between 
the two sides and increases the strength of the shade of the top 
side much more than the shade of the wire side. 

If a mill is experiencing difficulties of the kind mentioned above, 
the first step will be to find out if it is not possible to run the ma- 
chine with less suction on the boxes, and on the suction roll, if 
such is used. 

If this is not possible, the next step would be to investigate in 
the beater room to ascertain if the stock is prepared in such a way 
that the fibers are beaten as uniformly as possible when leaving 
the beater for the machine, which will minimize the loss of fiber. 
In mills where the stock is being treated very roughly in the 
beaters, and especially if Jordans are used to prepare the stock 
very rapidly, there will always be danger that a large percentage 
of fibers will be disintegrated and consequently a large per cent 
of such fiber fragments, being very small, be sucked out through 
the wire when the sheet is formed. If fillers are used, the rule is 
that the stock should be run as slow as possible, as the fillers are 
better retained in a slow stock. 


Pigment Colors Cause Two-Sided Effect 
The use of pigment colors, as they are similar to fillers, will 
always tend to cause a two-sided effect, since they wash out to 
a certain extent from the wire side of the paper during the forma- 
tion of the sheet. 


Must Be Carried Out in Proper Manner 


It is true that a proper selection of dyestuffs will aid in de- 
creasing the visible differences in the two sides of the paper, but 
as a rule, even if soluble dyes possessing the very best affinity 
for paper fibers, such as Niagara Sky Blue 6BP and Erie Fast 
Scarlet 4BAP, are used, it is not possible to avoid two-sided 


* Paper Technologist, National Aniline and Chemical Co., New York. 
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effects on paper if the preparation of the paper stock and the 
forming of the sheet are not carried out in a proper manner. 


Deterioration in Strength of Test Board 
SpeciAL Ingumy No. 29 
A member writes: 

“We would like suggestions of the possible causes and means of 
prevention of the loss in strength of our board which is larycly 
.016 point 85 test jute liner board. 

“When the board is made we test strips across the width of the 
machine and find it above standard. Using the same instrument 
and operator, the same strips show a deterioration of 10 to 15 
per cent in strength during the following four to six days in our 
office. 

“We would advise that the samples of both 85 and 100 test 
waterproof and colored liner board weré subjected to the same tem- 
perature from the time we made the first test until the final results 
were obtained.” 


RESPONSE 

As the board is doubtless made of chip middle and kraft liner, 
about the only possible cause for the lower test in the four to six 
days after being made is a change in the moisture content of the 
board. If the board carries 8 to 9 per cent moisture when made 
and is exposed to hot, dry air, the board might dry out to 4 or 5 
per cent and thereby cause the test to drop. Would advise that 
this point be checked. If found to be the case and the board is 
used where the relative humidity is low, the only way to keep the 
board up to test for the consumer would be to raise the quality 
of the stock. 


This inquiry will be handled under the Service to Members plan 
and a transcript of all the responses sent to those who participate 
in the discussion. Send your replies to W. G. MacNaughton, Sec- 
retary, 18 East Forty-first street, New York. 


To Call Conference on Box Board Simplification 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

WasuinctTon, D. C., June 17, 1925.—It is expected that a gen- 
eral conference on boxboard simplification will be called by William 
A. Gately, of the Simplified Practice Division of the Department 
of Commerce, in charge of this particular program for the middle 
of July in this city. The conference will be made up of producers, 
jobbers, and consumers. 

As the result of recent conferences at which the producers agreed 
on certain simplifications, a communication is being sent to associa- 
tions of consumers. The communication is in the nature of a ques- 
tionnaire and it is expected that these answers will all be in and 
tabulated by July 1. At that time it is expected Mr. Gately will 
issue a call for the conference. 


Paper Courses in Massachusetts 


James A. Moyer, Director of the University Extension Division 
of Massachusetts, reports a marked increase in interest in pulp and 
paper courses since the publication of Volumes IV and V of 
Manufacture of Pulp and Paper. Fifty-six employees of the Crare 
Companies at Dalton, Mass., have enrolled in the course based on 
the fourth volume. 

By a recent act of the state legislature the courses conducted by 


Mr. Moyer’s department are now available to any state and also 
in Canada. 
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Business Forecasting” 


By Dr. E. O. Mercnant, STATISTICIAN OF THE Geo. MEAD Co., Dayton, OHIO 


Every executive is constantly faced with the problem of antici- 
pating the future. He must look ahead, and the more accurately he 
is able to do that the more successful will his business be. I think in 
the last analysis you will find that most of the business failures, at 
least in legitimate enterprises, are due to the bad judgment of the 
executives. They make a wrong guess and it may result in serious 
consequences. ‘We have had one very unfortunate failure in the 
paper industry during the last two or three years. You all know 
the history of the Riordon enterprise in Canada. There was a 
concern that had enormous assets in water power, timber lands, 
mills, and yet they went to the wall. The stockholders lost every 
dollar they put into it. What was the reason? We may perhaps 
differ somewhat in our opinions, but my idea is that the executives in 
charge of that company, back in 1920, got a little over-ambitious, 
they extended themselves a little too rapidly, they took the hand- 
some profits they had been making and sunk them into new fixed 
assets, new plants, additional timber limits, and so forth, and when 
the big slump came, the latter part of 1920, and the first part of 
1921, they had no working capital and they had no orders. And 
their big inventories were marked down to such a figure that in a 
short time they found themselves in financial difficulties. 

I think in the last analysis the trouble started with some bad 
guesses or bad mistakes made by the management. They did not 
look ahead and see what was coming. You remember what took 
place in those two years of 1920 and 1921. ‘We were in a great big 
boom at the start of 1920, and there was loud talk going on every- 
where that prosperity was going to last ten years, and a good many 
men were carried off their feet and lost their heads. They didn’t 
look beneath the surface and see that such a rapid upward move- 
ment as was going on could only last a short time, and would in- 
evitably be followed by a very serious liquidation, ending in a 
depression. 

The Purpose of Business Forecasting 

Now business forecasting has for its purpose just about the same 
thing as cost accounting, namely: furnishing your executives with 
the facts and figures that will help them to look ahead accurately, 
or at least see more accurately than they could otherwise do, what is 
cominy off. You can see that it is a constructive proposition. It 
helps climinate the mistakes; it helps increase the profits of a busi- 
ness just the same as cost accounting does. We are all working 
on the same premise, and that is that the more information an 
executive has, the more intelligent will be his action. Now if an 


® Delivered at the Convention of the Cost Association of the Paper In- 
dustry, Middletown, Ohio, May 23, 1925. 


executive gets the facts and figures and still goes wrong, then- there 
is something wrong with his thinking apparatus. He ought to be 
examined by an expert for mental troubles. 

Business forecasting is simply the collection, analysis and interpre- 
tation of business statistics, and just to go a little into the details 
of this work I have brought along a few charts which I have posted 
on these boards. Mr. Aull very kindly provided this arrangement. 
It is almost an ideal affair. I would like to borrow it right along. 

Before the War, very little attention was given to this subject 
cf business forecasting. A few of the large banks in New York 
had economists and statisticians in their employ, and one or two 
other concerns like the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pay. But outside of that, this field was practically unexplored. 
Immediately after the War, however, great interest was taken in 
it for several reasons. In the first place, the War stimulated the 
collection of figures. It was found, when they organized the War 
Industries Board in Washington, that the government didn’t have 
the facts and figures about the different industries that it ought to 
have. And since the 'War, the Government has been more active in 
collecting figures than it was before. You know the splendid work 
that has been done by the Department of Commerce under Secre- 
tary Hoover in collecting business statistics of all kinds, and the 
Federal Reserve Board has collected a lot of very valuable figures. 

Then another reason for the interest that was taken in this 
subject was the realization by the executives of business concerns, 
after their experiences of 1920 and 1921, that if they had had some 
of this information in their possession, they could have saved their 
companies some tremendous losses. 


Crepe Hangers Not Popular 


e I remember meeting with a group of manufacturers in July, 


1920, up in Quebec City, Canada. Everything was rosy. They were 
tremendously optimistic. And I went up there with a little weak 
voice and tried to tell them that trouble was ahead and they had 
better take to cover and liquidate their inventories, and get their 
money in the bank, and they just laughed at me. Crape hangers in 
those days were not at all popular. One of those men since that 
time has publicly stated more than once that if he had only had the 
good sense to have listened to me, gone back home and in the two 
months that he had left in which to clean house, had put his house 
in order, he would have saved his own company five hundred 
thousand dollars; and for the group represented there, the savings 
would have been millions of dollars. 

So-I say, following those experiences, business executives every- 
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where took an interest in this thing. They were anxious to find out 
what was in it—whether there was anything that could help them. 
And so it has come to be a new profession for economists and sta- 
tisticians to work up these business statistics and endeavor to fore- 
cast the future from them. 

Right after the War, the economists and statisticians at Harvard 

University decided to go into this work and they got the approval of 
the president and the trustees of that dignified old institution to 
delve into this new field of economic research. They organized the 
Committee on Economic Research, and issued a service called the 
Harvard Economic Service. They have contributed a great deal to 
the progress that has been made up to this time, because they went 
at it in a thoroughly scientific way. They didn’t go at it as a 
business proposition, to make money. They sold their service as 
they had to, but took the money from the subscriptions and devel- 
oped the service further. 
' One of the most important contributions they have made is in 
the improvement. of methods.. They have. developed new methods vi 
handling these figures which give much more accurate results, than 
it was possible to get before. They had to start at the beginning 
practically, and work out these methods before they could develop 
a forecasting chart. 

This is the Harvard forecasting chart (indicating chart) with only 
one change. I have taken their money curve and inverted it so that 
it has the same general direction as the other two. curves. Prob- 
ably some of you subscribe to this service and know something 
about it. But the first thing the Harvard people had to do was to 
find some way of eliminating from the various series of figures 
which they had collected the seasonal, month to month variations, 
and also the growth factor that you find in every healthy industry. 
They developed a method for doing it. And the method which 
Professor Persons developed for eliminating seasonal variations has 
been generally followed. In mathematics it is called the Link Rela- 
tive Method. It is very generally employed now and is very suc- 
cessful in the results that you get from it. 

Then he had to develop a method for eliminating this growth 
facior and he did that. The Harvard system for eliminating 
growth has not been as widely adopted as: has their method for 
eliminating seasonal variations. There has been a good deal of dis- 
cussion about this matter, stimulated by the Harvard investiga- 
tions, with the result that there are several methods possible for 
eliminating the growth factor and it depends, to a considerable ex- 
tent, upon the nature of the series of figures you are working with, 
what method you should use. 


The Real Underlying Trend 


But having eliminated the seasonal movement and the growth 
movement, you have left the cyclical movement, or the real under- 
lying trend, which is what you are trying to get. And so in these 
curves of the Harvard index chart they have eliminated the seasonal 
movement and the growth movement and you get the cyclical move- 
ment, or the true trend. 

They also found this to be the fact: that the different series of 
figures which they were using did not travel together in a line, like a 
line of marching soldiers, but they went in sequence or procession— 
first one, then another and then another, and so on. And that is 
what they use as a basis for forecasting. I can illustrate it by show- 
ing what they put into the three curves. The first curve is the 
money curve, which is based on the commercial money rate in New 
York city for four to six months paper of the best quality. Money 
rates when inverted turn first in the procession. Next comes the 
speculative group and there they consolidated or combined three or 
four series, namely, the average price of twenty industrial stocks 
as shown by the Dow-Jones averages, the number of shares traded 
in, and bank debits in New York City, which are largely controlled 
by the volume of speculations. They combined these into a com- 
posite trend curve, cleared of the variations I have spoken of. This 
curve turns a little later than the money curve inverted. And then 
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they figured out a curve which would represent general business, 
and they based this on bank debits outside of New York and on 
wholesale commodity prices. They tried several other series lik: pig 
iron, and found they fluctuated so nearly in line that they only 
needed to use the two. This curve of general business turns a little 
later than the speculative curve. 

So you have a sequence—money, speculation and business. When 
money makes a turn, then you look for speculation to turn, and 
finally you look for business to turn. That is the key to all 
business forecasting, if it is done correctly. If you want to do some 
forecasting for your individual company or for an industry, where 
you have association figures, you do exactly the same thing. You 
collect your figures, eliminate the seasonal movement and growth: 
factor, and then you proceed to compare the series for your par- 
ticular mill or association with other series that have been worked 
out, and endeavor to establish a relationship. You try to find some 
series that consistently run ahead of yours and then you watch 
those, and if they change their trend either up or down, you Know 
what is coming to you in a very short time. 


Illustrating Some of the Work 

To illustrate some of the work we have been doing in Dayton, I 
have brought along a few charts. We handle newsprint paper on a 
very large scale, and one of the series that is available is the volume 
of newspaper advertising in twenty-three of the largest cities. The 
proposition was to find out about what the volume of advertising 
was going to do for the year 1925 in these cities, because whatever 
the volume of advertising did. the consumption of news print paper 
would do. There are one or two other factors affecting consumption, 
like circulation and proportion of reading matter to advertising, 
but the advertising volume is the controlling factor in news print 
consumption. So we took the monthly statistics running back for 
about seven years for these twenty-three cities and worked out 
the seasonal variation, and found the month changes that normally 
take place. 

We found that newspaper advertising drops from around 95 per 
cent of normal at the beginning of the year, to eighty-seven in 
February, and then jumps back to over one hundred per cent in 
March. It maintains this high level in April and May, and then 
drops off again in the month of June, July and August. In the 
Fall it rises again to the Spring level, and then edges off a little 
toward the end of the year. That is the normal movement of news- 
paper advertising. The history of it shows that that is the way it 
fluctuates from month to month. So, knowing that, and figuring 
out how much of an increase we might reasonably expect to get in 
the volume for 1925 over the volume for 1924, we are actually able 
to run our newspaper advertising curve month by month for 19235. 
And so far I may say that the actual figures as they are being 
received are hitting our estimated line within a small percentage of 
error. During the summer months this year, we estimate that we 
are not going to dip down as far as we did in the summer of 


1923 and 1924. - 


Newspaper Advertising and Business 


Here is another chart (indicating another) comparing newspaper 
advertising with the Harvard curve representing general business. 
The newspaper advertising curve, running back to 1919, is cleared 
of the seasonal movements I showed you and also of the growth 
factor, as is the Harvard curve. We find that newspaper adver- 
tising has substantially the same cyclical, trend movement that the 
Harvard business curve has. What does that mean? It means 
that if we can forecast what the ‘Harvard business curve is going 
to do, we can forecast what newspaper advertising and newsprint 
consumption is going to do. When the movements are rapid the two 
curves run almost together. When the Harvard curve is working 
sidewise, then the correlation is not quite as accurate. But it 
shows us that newspaper advertising is distinctly a cyclical series of 
figures. It goes up in good times and down in bad times just as 
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yeneral business does, Since last Fall it has been working upward 
the same as the Harvard business curve has, a very hopeful and 
helpful sign. : 

This chart (indicating still another) compares the production of 
box board by fifty companies, cleared of seasonal variations and the 
growth factor, with the production of corrugated containers, treated 
in the same way. The corrugated box plants buy the board and 
make it up into boxes. Now being in the same family the two 
curves theoretically ought to run pretty close together, and the 
chart shows that they do. Then I thought that there ought to 
be some more relatives in this family, and one that naturally sug- 
gested itself was miscellaneous and LCL car loadings, because 
shippers buy the boxes for use in packing and moving their goods. 
When the volume of car loadings is heavy it would naturally lead 
you to think that the buying of these fiber containers would be 
heavy, and then in turn the buying of box board would be heavy 
to make containers out of. So I worked out the freight, car load- 
ing series, and added that to the chart. As might be expected 
it shows the same general trend as the other two curves. 

Right at the present time box board production, has declined more 
than corrugated container production or car loadings. In other 
words, the raw material curve has dropped off the fastest, and that 
is generally true. The raw material industries almost always show 
a wider fluctuation than the finished product industries. 
general rule to which there are very few exceptions. 


That is a 


Business Cycles 


Now I want to discuss another subject for a few minutes. And 
that is the subject of business cycles. You can't go very far with a 
discussion of business forecasting without getting into the subject of 
business cycles, which is still more or less of a theoretical subject. 

The Harvard economists analyzed the leading barometers, or in- 
dicators of business, from 1900 up to 1914, and found that business 
was fluctuating in cycles of approximately three to four years in 
length, in other words, if you started from a period of depression, 
it would take about three and a third years on the average to get 
back to that same period. This business cycle goes through four 
phases, which I have shown on this cycle chart (indicating still an- 
other chart). The first phase is depression, when money rates are 
declining and production is being curtailed, and bond prices are 
rising because money 


is cheap. And then after production has 


been running less than consumption for a while, and the stocks 
used up, production must in- 


crease sufficiently to take care of consumption again, and when 


of goods everywhere have been 
you reach that stage you get into a period of reviving busi- 
And when production begins to increase you soon get 
rising commodity prices, and the stock market usually anticipates 
the improvement and stock prices go up ahead of the rest of the 


proce ssion. 


iiess 


And when this revival period gets going strong enough, 
it swings up into the period of prosperity or expansion whcre prices 
become inflated inventories grow large and money begins to get 
tight. Then bond prices decline, and next stock prices begin to 
decline, and lastly, commodity prices begin to decline ; and business 
activity falls off and you are in the period of liquidation, which 
finally brings us back to a period of depression again. 

As previously stated, the pre-war cycles took three to four years, 
roughly, to make this complete turn. During the War the cycle was 
demoralized and it didn’t work, but after the War we went from 
depression early in 1919 up through to expansion in 1920 and back 
down to depression in 1921. The Harvard people thought the old 
pre-war cycle had returned, and that they were going to be able to 
forecast the turns of business with their system. Then in 1921 we 
started on a new cycle, but in the Spring of 1923, the upswing 
stopped prematurely before it reached the area of over-expansion 
and inflation. There was some inflation in the building industry 
and over-production in some of the basic industries, but conditions 
were still pretty sound when business started to recede. Conse- 
quently the down swing did not reach the depression area before it 
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stopped. Then in the Fall of 1923 business started back up again. 
The upswing lasted for a few months, and then in the Spring of 
1924 business turned around and started down again. The recession 
lasted through the Summer months and was followed by another 
upswing, which lasted until January 1925. Since January another 
recession has been in progress, which already shows signs of 
ending. 
A Perfect Pre-War Curve 


On this next chart I have shown what represents a perfect pre- 
war cycle, which starts from depression, goes up to prosperity in 
about two years, and then comes down in about a year and a third, 
to the starting point. Compared with this 1 have also shown the 
fluctuations of Brookmire’s Business Index, since the depression of 
1921. During the past two years this Index has gone through the 
short-swing movements just explained. In other words, we are 
faced with the question what has become of the pre-war cycle? 
And this is a pretty important question, from the standpoint of 
business forecasting. 

If you people have subscribed to a number of services as we do, 
and found the constant variation in forecasts, and wondered why 
Brookmire says one thing, when John Moody says something else, 
and Babson says something else, this is the answer. All the systems 
of forecasting employed by these services are based on pre-war 
Statistics, and the pre-war theory of the business cycle. But you 
can see that during the past two years we have not been getting any 
pre-war cycle. We have been getting a series of short swings. 
\nd the question now is, whether this is going to be more or less of 
a permanent proposition, or whether it is just temporary and pretty 
soon will revert back tu the old form of cycle again. 
the answer. 


I don’t know 
If I did I expect my fortune would be made. 

The reasons for this change in cycle movement are, first, that the 
Federal Reserve Board is exercising a control over the money sit- 
uation such as never existed before in the history of this country. 
When business begins to go up too fast, they raise their rediscount 
rates, and they also do something else behind the scenes that most 
people don’t know about, but that is very effective, and that is, 
they begin selling securities which they have accumulated. This 
takes money out of circulation, helps to tighten the money market, 
and stops the upward movement. 

Now when business is declining, they do the reverse—reduce 
rediscount rates, and start buying securities which releases money 
into circulation, eases the money market, and stops the downward 
movement before it gets very far. They couldn't operate as success- 
fully as they have been operating if it were not for the fact that 
business sentiment, since the boom of 1920 and the depression of 
1921, has been very susceptible to all bearish influences. 1 might say 
that business is just about like a turtle. The first shadow that comes 
along, a turtle pulls his head into his shell and that is the way 
business has been operating since the disastrous days of 1920 and 
1921. So it is very easy to create a psychology which prevents in- 
flation and over expansion. But now the question is as I have 
said, is this going to be more or less of a permanent affair? In 
other words, are we going to go through each year in abbreviated 
form a movement which used to take from three to four years? If 
we are, how easy it will be to forecast. We will have each year an 
upward movement in the fall, which will reach peak in the winter, 
then a downward movement during’ the spring and summer months. 

1921 Cycle Never Completed 


Now the Harvard people hold to the view that the cycle which 
started in 1921 has never been completed and that this sidewise or 
short swing movement is simply a prolongation of the third or 
prosperity phase of the cycle. Eventually they think we are going 
to break out of this movement on the up side, into the area of over- 
expansion where money will be tight, prices inflated, etc., and then 
we will have real liquidation and another real depression. 

In other words, according to the Harvard economists, we are wit- 
nessing for the first time in the history of the country, a greatly 
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elongated type of cycle, which is going to be perhaps double the 
length of the old pre-war cycle. 

Another very able economist, Colonel Ayres of Cleveland Trust 
Company, doesn’t agree with the Harvard people at all. He thinks 
that we are still going through cycles of about the pre-war length, 
with some little intermediate interruptions which should be ignored. 
According to Ayres, we ended the second post-war cycle last Sum- 
mer and are now in the revival stage of a new cycle. 

Now there are quite a group of people who are beginning to 
think that this short-swing movement is going to be the real type of 
cycle for some time to come, because they don’t see any factor that 
would cause us to break out on the upside and get out of it in the 
fashion that the Harvard people expect we will. 

How can we get out of it if the Federal Reserve Board con- 
tinues to operate as it is now doing? It might be possible to get 
out by tampering with the Federal Reserve Act or with the mem- 
bership of the Federal Reserve Board, getting men appointed with 
unsound economic principles, or by having a car shortage or a big 
strike on the railroads, which would tie every thing up. If that 
happened, everybody would begin to overorder. The volume of 
orders would expand rapidly, and commodity prices would rise. 
Everybody would rush to the bank to borrow money to put into 
goods, and the goods would be stalled on the sidings, and the 
rapid turnover you see going on in business today would be 
greatly cut down. Under such circumstances we might have an 
inflated situation which would cause forced liquidation and a 
serious depression. But there is no possibility of a car shortage 
this fall. And there is no possibility of breaking out of this 
short swing movement this fall, that I can see. 

When the recession started in February conditions were un- 
usually sound and favorable. The commercial money rate in New 
York was four per cent and that is considered subnormal. Labor 
conditions were easy and transportation facilities excellent.” The 
only place where anything was wrong was a little overproduc- 
tion in the iron and steel and one or two other basic industries. 
So when business, started to slide off, I said that it couldn’t go 
very far or last very long. And I think all economists and 
statisticians agreed on this point. There. was no valid reason 
for it going very far. During the past two weeks we have had 
some indications of a turn in the trend already. You know what 
the stock market has been doing since the first of May, and if 
you follow Fisher’s weekly index of wholesale commodity prices, 
you know what has happened there in the last two weeks. After 
declining from 164 to 154 (1913-100) it has risen to 158. Dun’s 
list of commodities published weekly, also shows that last week 
price advances exceeded the declines for the first time in fifteen 
weeks. In other words, these indicators that run ahead are al- 
ready turning upward, which confirms what we said when this 
thing started to go down, that it couldn’t go far or last long, 
since there was no fundamental, economic reason for it. In all 
probability business is going to turn around soon and go back 
up in the fall. That is the forecast today, based on a study of 
the fundamentals. How long the upward movement will last, I 
don’t know, because if we can get minor recessions where there 
is no valid reason for them, we may not move upward very 
long before another set-back occurs. We may go up to a peak 
in the first part of 1926, and drop off again next spring, just 
as we did this year. 

More Stable Conditions 


Here is a point I want to bring out in connection with these 
short-swing movements. After the wide swings in 1920, business 
men said, “If we could only stabilize conditions, how much better 
it would be.” ‘Well, don’t you see we have the most stable con- 
ditions that we have ever had in the history of this country? 
The swings are shorter than they have ever been. Business is 
pegged within a narrower range than it has been in a good many 
years. We are approaching: the very thing we were praying for, 
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and now that we have it, what do business men say? TT) +y say 
that business is rotten—terrible. They don’t like it. Bit this 
really is, as I see it, a most healthy, sound sort of a ci :idition 
to do business in. Where you do not have pronounced Wings 
the risks are minimized there is an opportunity for any | sine 
concern, or even a group or industry, to practically run iis own 
show. Today some industries are prospering as they have never 
prospered before, while others are depressed. You find the great. 
est variation The automobile industry at the present time js 
producing more cars than were ever produced in the history of 
the industry, and the dealers are selling them. They can’t fill their 
orders. On the other hand, the iron and steel industry has de. 
clined from ninety-five per cent of capacity to seventy, in the last 
few weeks and the iron and steel industry furnishes a lot of the 
raw material used by the automobile industry. That sort of thing 
prevails all through business today. In other words, where there 
is no strong movement sufficient to carry everything with it, each 
business concern and each industry is practically left to go ahead 
and do as it pleases, and if it makes the right kind of goods and 
if the executives are of the go-getter type, it prospers, but if 
they are not of this type, it may find itself in considerable dif. 
ficulty, for competition under these conditions is bound to be very 
active and very keen. 

I have taken more time than I intended to take, trying to 
cover some of the main points of ‘business forecasting. Perhaps 
I had better stop and if any of you have any questions, | will 
try to answer them. (Applause). 


Discussion 


PresipeNt Hype: We are certainly indebted to Dr. Merchant 
for his delightfully interesting and instructive talk. He has agreed 
to answer any questions you may have. 

Question: Have you worked out these things for any of the 
other groups in the industry aside from box board and news print? 

Dr. MercHANT: Not very completely. The figures are not in 
proper shape. You know when the Federal Trade Commission 
dropped their series, and the American Paper and Pulp Associ- 
ation took them up, there was a break which made it a little 
difficult to carry the series back over a long enough period to 
work them out in this detail. 

Question: _Is there no way of adjusting the break? 

Dr. MERCHANT: It might be done in some of the groups pretty 
well. 

Question: If J got the figures you require, perhaps we could 
get together and work out similar charts. Mr. Dobrow has done 
some of that work, and perhaps he could get together with you 
and work it out. 

Mr. Dosrow: I tried to make up for that break when the 
Federal Trade Commission gave up their figures, by attempting to 
estimate total production based on the American Paper and Pulp 
figures, which were not complete for the entire industry. These 
were then checked against the 1923 Census when it was issued. 
The estimates were fairly accurate except for board and tissue 
which were out. ‘We had to make considerable adjustments, and 
until the 1925 Census is published, we can’t say if our present 
basis is more accurate. We are keeping those records, and I hope 
sometime to have them so adjusted that we can bring the partial 
figures of the American Paper and Pulp up to the completed 
figures of the Federal Trade Commission. 


Helpful to do This Sort of Work 


Dr. MERCHANT: I have in the back of my head this thought: 
that while large concerns may find it possible to set up statistical 
departments and hire experts to work on these things, that extra 
overhead is not so easy for a smaller concern to carry, but it 
does seem to me that you men who are accustomed to working 
with facts and figures, if you are not too crowded with your 
regular work, might find it very helpful to do a little of this 
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sort of work on the side, for your own concern. If you did go 
into this field, I am sure you would make a contribution to the 
success of your company that is just as important as the con- 
tribution which you are making in your cost work. That is one 
reason why I thought perhaps it would be helpful to you if 1 went 
into this subject in some detail this evening. 

QuEsTION: Why did the Government drop that matter? Why 
didn’t they keep that up until the American Paper and Pulp As- 

_ sociation were able to take it up? 

Dr. MERCHANT: I think a serious mistake was made on the 
part of the Federal Trade Commission. There were two reasons 
why they decided to discontinue their work. One was they didn’t 
have the funds; and the other was that the farther away from 
the War situation they got, the less was the cooperation of the 
individual concerns in the paper industry, and the more difficulty 
they experienced in getting the figures each month. So they de- 
cided to discontinue. Where the mistake was made was that they 
did not notify the American Paper and Pulp Association some 
distance ahead that they were thinking of doing this, and give 
the Association a chance to get organized and get going, so that 
there would be an overlapping for a few months of the two series 
of figures, rather than a complete break and a gap which took 
place. The Federal Trade Commission announced out of a clear 
sky that they were going to discontinue. 

Mr. Dosrdw: I might add that in the last five months the 
figures were published by the Federal Trade Commission, they 
were, as far as I am able to determine, quite incomplete. 

Dr. MercHant: I think so, too. They were facing increasing 
difficulties in getting those figures regularly from the individual 
mills throughout the country. 

Question: May I ask if the Association is meeting with any 
difficulty in getting these figures? 

Mr. Burke: They are getting them better than they ever have. 
I think Mr. Dobrow’s Associations are getting figures better than 
ever before. 

Mr. Dosrow: I think the American Paper and Pulp figures 
are now very representative for all grades except board of which 
I believe they have only fifty per cent of the tonnage. But of 
the other grades they have ninety per cent. The board produc- 
tion is a very large percentage of the tonnage, so that their total 
tonnage is seventy per cent of the total of the industry. 

Best Series of Box Board Figures 

Dr. MercHant: I think I have the best series of box board 
figures that is in existence at the present time. It includes fifty 
companies, representing about seventy-five to eighty per cent of 
the total production of the country, and 1 have the figures worked 
back for a long enough period of time to get a pretty accurate 
trend curve. 

QUESTION : 
the growth factor? 
that? 

Dr. MERCHANT: 


In building up a cycle, how would you work out 
Where would you get the information about 


You are talking about developing a curve for 
your own business. You would take your sales figures month by 
month back for a period of years. If you could collect them 
for seven or eight years it would give you a better starting point 
than if you have only five or six years. 

Question: You wouldn’t use your tonnage there, with dollars 
and cents, would you? 

Dr. MeRcHANT: The figures you are most interested in are 
your sales, which does include the money value. 

Question: You should use tonnage to get a better figure, 


shouldn't you? ge Sales Figures First 

Dr. MercHant: I should say you should use sales figures first. 
And then after that series is complete take a volume series. Then 
after you get your figures for seven or eight years, you should 
clear them of both seasonal variations and the growth factor. In 
some cases it is difficult to take out this growth factor, particularly 
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if you have added new branches to your industry. ‘Nobody has 
been able to take the growth factor out of the automobile in- 
dustry, for instance, because it is growing too rapidly. But you 
can make an attempt at it. The Harvard method is called the 
method of least squares. They assume that the growth is a 
straight line moving upward on a slant, and they can determine 
that line mathematically by getting the points above and below it, 
and running the line through. It is a mathematical proposition 
that is difficult to explain, but if you want to get at the thing 
you can always get the necessary mathematical assistance today. 
There are enough mathematicians that have gone into this thing 
who are available to help you with your problems. You can get 
your series worked out if you once collect the figures. 

Then having gotten them worked out, the thing to do, as I 
have shown here, is to start comparing them with other series 
that have been worked out, to establish the relationships. And 
you may find that, in your particular business, you consistently run 
behind certain other indicators, and if you do, they will give you 
very good warning of what is coming. 

Over in Dayton there is a big concern engaged in the paint 
business that got interested in this work two or three years ago. 
One of the officials came over to my office one day and wanted 
to know how they could start analyzing their own figures. I told 
them something about the work and said, “If you want to go into 
it accurately you had better get a mathematician to help you out,” 
and they did. They went over to Ohio State University and got 
a mathematician. He has been working on their figures for two 
or three years, and as a result of his work he has been giving 
them a forecast of their sales, six months ahead, that has not been 
five per cent out of the way at any time in the last year. And 
some of the time he has been hitting it with an error of less than 
one per cent. That is worth money to them. And to show you 
how much money it was worth to them in this present situation, 
when this upward movement started last fall, most of the paint 
companies got over-optimistic and began raising their prices, while 
this paint company over in Dayton stood pat. The result is that 
today they are doing a record volume of business, and the other 
fellows are running part time. They have some reliable guides 
that the other fellows do not have and they are beating them to it. 

Question: One value of that would be that they are able to 
build up a budget more accurately, based on sales. I have been 
putting this budget proposition up to the mills and they say “it 
is impossible for us to forecast our sales.” Now the general opinion 
seems to be that is impossible to get anywhere near a forecast of 
sales. 

Dr. MERCHANT: 
and can be done. 

Question: The point in these other groups is that if business 
is bad in one grade they will switch to another grade, and confuse 
the issue a little bit. 

Switching Might Cause Change 

Dr. MERCHANT: I can see, if there is very much switching 
done, it might change the thing somewhat. 

Question: Do you think that will work in a specialty mill? 

Dr. MercHant: I should say so, unless you are introducing 
new specialties. But if you have a certain number of specialties, 
and over a period of a year you are producing approximately the 
some proportion of each one, I would say it could be done. But 
if you are pulling out one entirely and introducing an entirely 
new one, it might interfere with the proposition a little. 

Question: I should think with big tonnage, with a skilled man 
it would be more or less of a cinch. But in a specialty mill I 
don’t see how you could forecast. 

Dr. MERCHANT: My answer to everybody who put up a propo- 
sition like this is—I don’t know, but it is worth the money to find 
out. You might find, after you got through, that it didn’t work 
in your case. 


I say it is not impossible, that it is being done 
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Question: You say forecast the sales. If a specialty mill had 
a certain tonnage, your idea would be to study that for the next 
six months or year, likely consumption. Can you get that from 
the fellow who does the buying for you? I am not clear about it. 

Dr. MercHAnT: The plan I recommended was to assemble your 
figures by months for a period of years, either in dollars or volume 
of sales. Get a long series, and then proceed to clear it out of 
these temporary factors that cause it to fluctuate from month to 
month, like these seasonal factors that are strong in the paper 
industry and also the growth factor, and get it into a true trend 
curve, and then use that for comparison with a lot of other in- 
dicators that are available and see what the relationship is. 

Question: That chart that you have there, especially in 1924, 
don’t you really feel that that is a pretty good example of how 
business is going to run, and show up seasonal variations? We 
expect business to start right after inventory time and increase 
possibly to February and March, then we look for a decline, then 
it starts to rise again, and we get good business until possibly the 
middle of December, and then it starts to decrease again. Isn’t 
that pretty well understood in the paper business? I have noticed 
in the last four or five years, that has been the way the trend 
of our business has seemed to operate. It starts up right after the 
first of the year, goes up very good, and then drops, although we 
get another peak in there that possibly doesn’t come on yours. 
It is very similar to the one you have there for 1924. Now it 
simply means this: when your sales are going up like that, that 
the purchasers of the materials, or consumption of the materials 
we use follows that basis, and that would be a good time to buy, 
in those slack months. 


Buying Points Clearly Shown 

Dr. MERCHANT: It shows the buying points clearly, but here 
is one point: You are thinking of the seasonal swing that is 
pronounced in the paper industry and especially in the consump- 
tion of printing papers, where the advertising is a controlling factor. 
Now in the box board, you get a different seasonal factor, but 
it is very pronounced. You don’t go up so much in the spring, 
but you go away up in the fall. You get that sort of seasonal 
movement. 

Question: If you made a seasonal line there, it would not 
vary so much from that. 

Dr. MercHant: It would not. It would be along the same 
general line, because the paper industry is always strong in the 
fall months. But it ought to be stronger in the spring than these 
curves show, because there is an upward seasonal movement in 
the spring in the paper industry, in most grades. 

Question: Don’t you think it would be better to work this 
out on a pound basis, rather than money? I think it would mean 
more and would give you a more general trend of the consump- 
tion, rather than your dollars and cents, on account of fluctuations 
in price. 

Dr. MerCcHANT: You will find it is true that the volume or 
production figures will turn quicker than your sales figures, and 
if you are looking for turning points you will get them quicker 
that way, with a volume or tonnage figure, than you will with 
sales. But if you want to work out a budget, such as Mr. Burke 
suggested, it is pretty important to you to try to forecast your 
sales, how much money your sales are going to bring you in 
those months. So I suggested a while ago, if you cared to work 
out both series and compare the two series, and watch what they 
do, it would be well worth while. 


Vary According to Paper Made 
Question: Seasonal fluctuations would vary according to the 
paper made. We make parchment paper up in Kalamazoo. Mr. 
Hindleberger says he doesn’t sell much parchment paper during 
Lent. But as soon as Easter comes he always expects to sell a 
lot. (Laughter). 
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Question: Have you attempted to do any forecasting on raw 
materials? If you did get a line for raw materials, it might fore- 
cast the way the other line was going. 

Dr. MERCHANT: ‘When business hits these points here, it is 
time to buy raw materials, unless there is some particular reason 
in your case why you shouldn't buy. Right now we are approach- 
ing or starting a turning movement. The leaders of the pro- 
cession are turning—the money market, the stock market, Fisher's 
index of commodity prices, Dun’s and others are beginning to 
turn. In other words, the turning point is the buying point, and 
my advice to the people I am working with is that now is the 
time to buy coal and other raw materials. The next thirty or 
sixty days will see the best buying point that you will see again 
for the rest of the year. 

Question: Don’t you think that the stock market has about 
reached its peak? : 

Dr. MercHANT: What makes you think it has? Just because 
it is high? 

QuEsTION: Prices are too high for earning power. 

Dr. MERCHANT: If you look at the prices, they look high, but 
supposing you convert your prices into yield and compare the 
yield with prevailing money rates, how does it look? With money 
at less than four per cent today? 

Now I have a stock market indicator that tells me when to 
buy and when to sell, and it works. I wouldn't let you fellows 
have it because you probably wouldn't work it right and would 
get into trouble with it. But that indicator said to buy stocks on 
May first, and it said to buy stocks at a time when they were 
higher than they have ever been in the history of the stock market. 
But it also said to buy stocks at a time when money rates were 
lower than they had ever been in the history of the stock market. 
You have to take the two things together. 
look at one and get scared. 

Mr. Burke: We run a paper called Pulp and Paper Profits 
and if you could write us a column a month on the stock market 
it would be great. 


Does Not Tell What to Buy or Sell 


Dr. MERCHANT: My barometer tells you when to buy and when 
to sell, but doesn’t tell you what to buy or what to sell. 

Question: Ifa mill was to make up a chart like that and make 
up the production in tonnage supposing it was to produce one 
hundred per cent, and put fifty per cent of production into storage, 
what effect would that have on the chart ? 

Dr. MERCHANT: On a production curve, you mean? It would 
throw the production curve into more violent fluctuations than 


You don’t want to 


you would get otherwise, because it would run way up when you 
were running full, but sooner or later you would have to sell th 
stuff you have stocked and then the curve would come down. 

Question: Then why not build up a chart like that on sales 
instead of production? 

Dr. MERCHANT: There are advantages in both series, and if 
you could, it would be a good idea to develop both series so that 
if one told you something different than the other you would have 
the combination to guide you. 

QvesTIon: In working out a budget you have to have volum« 
as well as sales. P 

Dr. MERCHANT: Yes, both of them. 

QvuEsTiIoN: Your company is working on a budget, Mr. Hyde. 
How close are you coming to the estimate of sales? 

PresIDENT Hype: It varies. 

We do work out a budget and we try to work it down as to 
what is the ultimate profit of the business for a given period, but 
we don’t hesitate to change that budget. We make it up for a year. 
and change it in six months or even perhaps a month, and we 
don’t feel it is a hard and fast figure, but simply a figure to be 
guided by, and subject to change as we find conditions warrant it 
and we cross the bridge when we come to it. 
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-ROYAL FILLER- : COLLINS 
For Paper Maker’s use MAN UF ACTURING 


GUARANTEED | COMPANY 


Absolutely clean, absolutely uniform, abso- 4 SAMUEL R. WHITING, Pres. and Treas. 
lutely free from grit, and white in color, in 
excess of any other Filler on the market. 


— omen LOFT DRIED PAPERS 
TTER LEDGERS 


out of same Fibre furnish of stock. BONDS 


WRITING PAPERS 
Opportunity to demonstrate the above is 
solicited by 


DEXTER & BOWLES | Mill:—North Wilbraham, Mass 


Main Office: 
Springfield Mass. 208 Race Street Holyoke, Mass. 


Manufacturers of 


The “Dietz” Toilet Paper Machines 


For making Toilet Paper Rolls with or without perforations 


Eetabhshed 1851 


IRA L. BEEBE & CO. 


Incorporated 


WHITEHALL BUILDING 


Self-Adjusting—Easy to Operate 17 Battery Place, Mm ¥; 
WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 


AUTOMATIC TUBE MACHINES Sole Sales Agents in U. S. A. 


G TUBES’ FOR =, or ROLLS 


EREABCE OF TRODUGRG Sa Wink’ SITRCHED Koenigsberg & Norddeutsche 


UBES PER HOUR 


Also machines for making Sanitary Crepe Paper, Towels, Slitting MITSCHERLICH SULPHITES 
and Rewinding Machines, Drop Roll Slitters, Photo Mount Beveling 
Machines, Rotary Card Cutting and Collating Machines, Etec. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED Scandinavicn Representatives 
DIETZ MACHINE WORKS KOSTER & MATHIESEN 


126-128 Fountain St., Philadelphia, Pa. Stockholm and Christiania 
Corner Waterloo St, Below Diamond St., Bet. Front and ind Sts. 
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Import Committee Replies to Foreign Criticism 


The Import Committee of the American Paper Industry has 
made public translation of articles in German trade and daily 
newspaper, as an example of the manner in which representatives 
of some foreign paper mills are misrepresenting the scope of the 
Committee’s activities. The tone of the articles printed abroad, 
however, is the best evidence of the fact that the work of the 
Committee is having a very definite effect in shutting off improper 
importations of paper with a resultant resentment on the part cf 
those whose activities on this side of the water have been cur- 
tailed. 

From a Berlin Journal 


A Berlin paper trade journal has printed the following, in the 
form of a letter written by an Importing House in New York 
to someone in Germany : 

“The American Paper Industry, which, during the last year 
did not fare quite so well as formerly, has inaugurated during 
the last six months a systematic propaganda against imported 
paper. They have also, as you correctly state, interested in this 
the manufacturers of machinery and raw materials. As I under- 
stand it, $100,000 has been collected to carry on this propaganda 
effectively. This propaganda consists principally in sneaking 
around the Customs Offices of the importing places, in influencing 
the Officials, perhaps even to bribe them, in.order to establish proof 
that paper brought over from Europe is imported under improper 
declarations, that is, in violation to existing law. 

“From the standpoint of the American manufacturer, any im- 
portation of paper is offhand looked upon as unfair, because such 
imported paper gives competition so that he cannot realize as large 
returns as was the case during and after the war. Therefore, all 
foreign paper which is offered is for the American Industry ‘un- 
fair competition.’ The Industry does not hesitate to use any means 
to control the field for itself. In this the Industry is encouraged 
by the Republican Administration which stands for high duties. 
The battle is directed principally against wrapping papers, partic- 
ularly kraft and greaseproof papers. In printing papers the pub- 
lishers have a word to say and have a big vote. If, therefore, the 
expression ‘unfair’ is used at all, it should be applied to the 
American Industry which persecutes ‘unfairly’ the Import Houses, 
or in other words, European Industry. It is, however, correct that 
a few unprincipled importers, who have made improper declarations 
or poor deliveries, have contributed to put weapons into the hands 
of the Industry. These, however, are only solitary instances. 

“This will continue until business here improves, then everything 
will be forgotten and nobody will worry about competition of 
imports. Under these conditions I would like to recommend to 
the German Industry not to go out of their way to educate Amer- 
ican manufacturers who may visit them. I see on the other hand, 
in the interest of the German Industry, ample incentive for just 
the opposite procedure, therefore, politeness but cold reticence. 

“Technical questions are always treated differently and usually 
a different spirit prevails. 

“Regarding the investigation of books on the part of American 
officials, I recommend to the German manufacturers, for business 
reasons, to allow this to take place with good grace. This institu- 
tion I consider absolutely unjustifiable but this is a matter for the 
respective governments to decide.” 

Daily Paper Comments 

The second of these two articles was printed in a Berlin daily 
paper and is as follows; 

“The Berliner Tageblatt received the following cable from its 
New York correspondent : 

“Is America interested in German paper manufacture? Our 
New York correspondent cables us: I just learn that a group 
of leading paper mills in the United States expect at the beginning 
of the New Year, to send a representative to Europe in order to 


study especially in Germany and the Scandinavian countries, tlic 
conditions existing in paper industry. This man is still occupyi:: 
a leading position as high official of the Department of Commerce 
in Washington, but he expects to leave Government Services 01 
January 1. If this study trip is to be interpreted as a growin: 
interest of the American Paper Industry in German enterpriscs 
of the same kind—perhaps for the purpose of utilizing the low: 
German production costs for the manufacture of export goods 
remains to be seen. 

“We presume that the sending of an American Paper expert a 
the expense of the American Paper Manufacturers is due to en 
tirely different reasons. We have reported a short time ago, that 
the American Paper Manufacturers Association makes the greatest 
efforts to make difficult the import of foreign papers. A special 
society has been formed—for the maintenance of which also tix 
manufacturers of paper mill machinery and raw materials contri 
bute—which places paper experts at the disposal of the Customs 
Officials at import places. These experts often induce the Customs 
Officials to take samples of paper shipments in order to bring to 
light improper declarations in that the sender can be correspondingly 
punished. This contemplated trip of the expert to European Paper 
Mills may perhaps also be connected with these efforts of Ameri- 
can Paper Manufacturers.” 

Import Committee Statement 

In reply to these articles, the Import Committee has given out 
the following statement : 

“The Import Committee of the American Paper Industry was 
formed to protect the American manufacturers against the impor- 
tation of foreign papers in violation of existing law, whether by 
misclassification of paper, undervaluation, or by dumping, as de- 
scribed in the Anti-Dumping Act. The importer who is bringing 
in foreign paper in accordance with law is not affected, but when 
importers attempt to import imitation parchment as wrapping, 
writing paper as standard newsprint, or to set a fictitious value 
upon importations in order to rob the government of its just duties, 
the matter becomes one not only of importance to the American 
manufacturer, but to the government itself in the ordinary field of 
enforcement of the laws relating to foreign trade. 

“In the-eight months that have elapsed since the Import Com- 
mittee was formed, over 100 separate cases have been taken up, 
involving-as many types of suspected violation of law. In one 
recent ase, some thirty importations of foreign kraft paper were 
found to have been under-valued, and the Customs Courts have so 
found, 

“It is significant*to note that various importers have admitted in 
print that unprincipled importers have been guilty of illegal prac- 
tices. 

“The whole field of the. Import Committee has been to assist the 
Government in securing evidence of law violation, and the variety 
and extent of the improper practices in the import paper field has 
been far greater than was anticipated when the Committee was 
formed.” 


Col. Franklin Warns New England of Inertia 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., June 16, 1925——Col. B. A. Franklin, Vice 
President of the Strathmore Paper Company in a report on the 
industrial situation in New England at Boston last week told the 
members of the Massachusetts Chamber of Commerce that the 
manufacturers of New England were in danger of lapsing into a 
serious “sleeping period.” Col. Franklin maintained that the 
manufacturers of New England have not fully awakened to the 
pressing competition in the midwest and south. He blamed the 
present crisis to lack of high quality production, to too much union- 
ism, and to too much restrictive laws. 
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A Remarkable Range of Grades, Textures and Weights 


Orr Endless Felts can now be obtained up to 86 feet in length. 
With our enlarged new equipment we can now furnish Paper Manufacturers with endless 


felts up to 86 feet in length. 


Paper Manufacturers who carefully check manufacturing costs, and also strive to produce 
more and better paper at a lower cost per ton, prefer the unvarying quality and long service of 
ORR felts. A trial of them will bring about a preference that will be lasting. 


THE ORR FELT & BLANKET COMPANY, Piqua, Ohio 


1864 1924 


“EXCELSIOR” 
FELTS 


for every grade of 


PULP AND PAPER 


We continue to maintain at the top the quality 
of Excelsior Felts, as we have done since we, as 
pioneers, made the first endless paper machine 
felts manufactured in America. 


eamless felts for fast running. 

atin Style felts for finish. 

pecial felts to meet every condition. 
end us your felt problems. 


KNOX WOOLEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN, MAINE 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 


75-77 Duane St., N. Y., and direct 


UNION—— 


PRODUCERS OF 


HIGH GRADE 
BRIMSTONE 


THE UNION SULPHUR COMPANY 


Main Offices: French Building, 33 Rector St., N. Y. 


SULPHUR 


JORDAN FILLINGS 


The only makers of the genuine Positive Fillings. 


The Bahr Brothers Manufacturing Company 
Marion, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Ghe 


DILLON JORDAN 


Our latest Improved Machine, three sizes; 
belt or direct connected motor driven. All 
Bearings self-oiling, adjustable and water- 
cooled. Fitted with Standard Steel Knives, 
Special Heat Treated Steel, Bronze or Man- 
ganese Steel Plug and Shell Lining. 


For full particulars apply to 
DILLON MACHINE CO., Inc. 
Builders of Paper Mill Machinery 
Lawrence, Mass. 
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- Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 











NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 13, 1925 





SUMMARY 
SD DUNO dicks vw seus scdcossve 431 rolls, 28 bis. 
Wrapping paper ....... 122 bdls., 137 bls., 52 rolls 
eee ee eee 9 cs., 107 rolls 
Paper hangings eer ee eee 
Se cach ses d0snbe seeker 11 bls., 1 cs. 
RE EE is oon v cess eva senens sx baa 96 cs 


Packing paper soe Raw araare 
EE DODEE ous vu c'veees vc mocesnssen Ob 


hi. dcpanekn maim ARbake memo 16 cs. 
NE NE IS iss view 50865 00'S 0h 05S 64 NS 6 cs. 
Drawing paper ....................50 cs., 36 rolls 
Filter paper ......... ck we hae 92 ¢s., 129 bls. 
6 nn es we nlbeala-vighs 0:a kik noe oe 
i ie” ..vcne conse dhe datpenteasecen 4 cs. 
Note paper and envelopes. ...............005 6 cs. 
Spools of paper .......... inhkwk ta sasen tee ale 
i cee oak patikbea nt ss woe eek 10 cs. 
EE Macca cent woe wasn awaiuveeandes ous 1 cs. 
Miscellaneous paper ....... 82 cs., 23 blis., 50 rolls 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
Max Spiegel & Son, La Bourdonnais, Bordeaux, 
3 cs. 
Standard Products Corp., Indep. Hall, Havre, 
78 cs. 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. Indep. Hall, 
Havre, 15 cs. 
WALL PAPER 
F. J. Emmerich & Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 7 
bls. 
G. J. Huncken & Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 4 
bls. 
Hudson Forwarding & Shipping Co., Berengaria, 
Havre, 1 cs. 
PAPERHANGINGS 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Caronia, Liverpool, 11 
bls. 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., American Farmer, Lon- 
don, 12 bls. 
NEWS PRINT 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Stuttgart, Bremen, 
178 rolls, 
Maurice O’Meara Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 28 
bls. 
Irving Bank Columbia Trust Co., Thuringia, 
Hamburg, 178 rolls. 
Chemical National Bank, Coaxet, Rotterdam, 75 
rolls. 
PRINTING PAPER 
Perry, Ryer & Co., Columbia, Glasgow, 49 cs. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Caronia, Liverpool, 5 cs 
Keuffel & Esser, Thuringia, Hamburg, 66 rolls. 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Reliance, Hamburg, 41 rolls. 
International Forwarding Co., Volendam, Rot- 
terdam, 18 cs. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Adriatic, Liverpool, 
18 cs. 
NOTE PAPER AND ENVELOPES 
A. Goodman & Co., Caronia, Liverpool, 6 cs. 


WRITING PAPER 
J. Wanamaker, Majestic, Paris, 1 cs. 
Titan Shipping Co., Majestic, Paris, 1 cs. 
Burroughs, Wellcome & Co., A. Farmer, London, 
2 cs. 
Abraham & Strauss, Indep. Hall, Havre, 1 cs. 
Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Berengaria, 
Havre, 1 cs. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
Blauvelt Wiley Paper Mnfg. Co., Columbia, 
Glasgow, 122 bdls. 
International Acceptance Bank, Thuringia. Ham- 
burg, 37 bls. 
International Acceptance Bank, Thuringia, Ham- 
burg, 52 rolls. 
PACKING PAPER 
J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., Reliance, Hamburg, 
24 bis. 
Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Coaxet, Rotterdam, 14 cs. 


FILTER PAPER 
E. Fougera & Co., La Bourdonnais, Bordeaux, 
92- cs. 


A. Giese & Son, La Bourdonnais, Bordeaux, 30 
bls. 

H. Reeve, Angel & Co., Inc., La Bourdonnais, 
Bordeaux, 99 bls. 


TISSUE PAPER 


F. C. Strype, Caronia, Liverpool, 5 cs. 


SPOOLS OF PAPER 


J. I. Bernitz, Coaxet, Rotterdam, 27 cs 


BRISTOL BOARDS 
Keuffel & Esser, Vellavia, London, 10 cs. 


GALLIC PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser, Vellavia, London, 1 cs. 


BARYTA COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 35 cs. 


COLORED PAPER 
Overton & Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 3 cs. 
Borden Riley Paper Co., Pittsburgh, Antwerp, 
13 cs. 
TRACING PAPER 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 3 cs. 
American Shipping Co., Reliance, Hamburg, 
1 cs. 
DRAWING PAPER 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 17 cs. 
Keuffel & Esser, Thuringia, Hamburg, 33 cs. 
Keuffel & Esser, Thuringia, Hamburg, 36 rolls 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 

Standard Products Corp., De Grasse, Havre, 5 cs 

Japen Paper Co., Masaniello, Barcelona, 3 cs, 

A. Flinn & Co., Majestic, Havre, 3 cs. 

J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 
21 bis. 

Keferstein & Demonet, Thuringia, Hamburg, | cs. 

American Bluefriesveem, Inc., Reliance, Ham 
burg, 4 rolls. 

Irving Bank Columbia Trust Co., Caucasier, 
Antwerp, 46 rolls. 

Irving Bank Columbia Trust Co., Caucasier. 
Antwerp, 1 ble. 

Thomas & Pierson, Berengaria, Bordeaux, 1 ble. 

The Surbrug Co., Rochambeau, Havre, 16 cs. 

A. L. Diament & Co., Rochambeau, Havre, 2 cs. 

Titan Shipping Co., Rochambeau, Havre, 17 cs. 

Standard Products Corp., Rochambeau, Havre, 
25 cs. 

Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Rochambeau, 
Havre, 10 cs. 

RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 

The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Stuttgart, Bremen, 
42 bls. rags. 

National City Bank, Stuttgart, Bremen, 254 bls. 
rags. 

Chemical National Bank, Stuttgart, Bremen, 318 
bls. rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Hellen, Marseilles, 144 
bls. rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Korean Prince, Marseilles, 
30 bis. rags. 

G. M. Graves & Co., Albania, London, 235 bls 
paper stock. 

Pickfords Colonial, Inc., Albania, London, 17 
bls. rags. 

Salomen Bros. & Co., Westphalia, Hamburg, 49 
bls. jute. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Westphalia, Hamburg, 28 
bls. old stockings. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., C. de Alene, Marseilles, 
107 bls. rags. 

W. Hughes & Co., Indep. Hall, Dunkirk, 41 bls. 
rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Indep. Hall, Dunkirk, 47 
bls. threadwaste. 

R. Bishop Manfg. Co., Indep. Hall, Dunkirk, 
105 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Indep. Hall, Dunkirk, 
17 bls. rags. 

J. J. Patricof, Indep. Hall, Havre, 298 bis. 
bagging. . 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., Indep. Hall, Havre, 733 
bls. rags. 

Atterbury Bros., Inc., Indep. Hall, Havre, 32 
bls. rags. 

V. Galaup, Inc., Indep. Hall, Havre, 5 bls. rags. 


Salomon Bros. & Co., Braga, Marseilles, 117 bls, 
rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Deutschland, Ham) urg, 
89 bls. bagging. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Serbino, Marseilles, 
rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Topdalsfjord, Gefle, 
rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 162 
bls. rags. 

State Bank, Thuringia, Hamburg, 41 bls. ray 

Bankers Trust Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 
rags. 

Irving Bank Columbia Trust Co., Thu 
Hamburg, 104 bis. bagging. 

Irving Bank Columbia Trust Co., Thuri: 
Hamburg, 73 bls. paper stock. 

National City Bank, Thuringia, Hamburg, 114 
bls. rags 

National City Bank, Thuringia, Hamburg, 170 
bls. jutewaste. 

W. Schall & Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 91 
jutewaste. 


119 bls, 


Maurice O'Meara Co., Troubadour, B. Aires, 
190 bis. rags. 
Maurice O'Meara Co., Troubadour, B. Aires, 


129 vols. hessians. 

Darmstadt, Scott & Co., Troubadour, LB. Aires, 
156 bls. rags 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Andalusier, Antwerp, 47 
bls. rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., 
bls. linen 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., 
rags. 

Bankers Trust Co., Laura C., Trieste, 174 bis 
Tags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Volendam, Rotter- 
dam, 54 bis. bagging. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Volendam, Rotterdam, 
48 bls. bagging. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., Volendam, Rotterdam, 59 
bls. fustians. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Asia, Marseilles, 9 bls. 
rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Blue Triangle, Marseilles, 
156 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Columbia, Glasgow, 
17 bls. new cuttings. 

National City Bank, Columbia, Glasgow, 107 bls. 
rags. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., Columbia, Glasgow, 66 bis. 
rags 

taltimore Trust Co., Masaniello, Marseilles, 215 
bis. rags. 

Guaranty Trust Co., Masaniello, Marseilles, 240 
bls. rags. 

Goldman, Sachs & Co., Masaniello, Marseilles, 
275 bis. rags. 

Mechanics & Metals National Bank, Masaniello, 
Marseilles, 86 bls. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Masaniello, Marseilles, 425 
bls. rags. 

Equitable Trust Co., Masaniello, Barcelona, 146 
bls. bagging. 

Anglo South American Trust Co., Masaniello, 
Barcelona, 103 bls. rags. 

R. M. Gray, Inc., Caronia, Liverpool, 64 bls 
paperstock, 

W. Barnet & Son, Caronia, Liverpool, 25 bis. 
rags. 

J. Cohen Son Co., Inc., Celtic, Liverpool, 18 
bls. rags. 

International Acceptance 
Leghorn, 35 bls. rags. 

Guaranty Trust Co,, Bankdale, Barcelona, 8! 
bls. rags. 

E. Austin & Sons, Vellavia, London, 164 bls 
rags. 

Anglo South American Trust Co., A. Farmer, 
London, 147 bls. rags. 

ly. M. Hicks, Inc., Caucasier, Antwerp, 8 bls 
rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Adriatic, Liverpool, 
40 bls. bagging. 

A. W, Fenton, Inc., Coaxet, Rotterdam, 245 bls. 
rags 

G. M. Graves & Co., Coaxet, Rotterdam, 99 bls. 
bagging. 


McKeesport, Havre, 52 


Blair, Alexandria, 93 bis 


Bank, Brazil Maru, 


(Continued on page 60) 
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THE 
DRAPER FELTS 


All kinds and styles of Felts 
for all kinds and styles of 
Papers. 










so 77 At 713700 JZ 7070 707077 
GYLILLLALL LALA LAI, A 


Carbonized 
Adding Machine Rolls 


In 
Duplicate 



























Write us about your Felt 
problems and let us help you re- 
duce your Felt Costs—we will 


call anywhere at any time. 
The necessity of duplicate 


adding machine listings 
has created an increasing 
demand for these rolls. 





DRAPER BROS. COMPANY 
CANTON, MASS. 
Woolen manufacturers since 1856 


Ask for Samples and Quotations 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS CoO., INC. 


S. W. Cor. 5th and Willow Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 










POTDEVIN 


PAPER WAXING 





TEXAS GULF 
SULPHUR 


993 Per Cent Pure 









Huge reserves, ample 
stocks of remarkably 
pure material and unex- 
celled service. 













PAPER BAG 


CENTER SEAM ENVELOPE 


MACHINERY 


POTDEVIN MACHINE Co. 
1223 38th Street, Dept. 7, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone: Berkshire 5906-5907 





Texas Gulf Sulphur Company 


General Offices 
41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 















Sulphur Deposit and Plant, 
Gulf, Matagorda County, Texas 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


(Continued from page 58) 





P. Berlowitz, Coaxet, Rotterdam, 57 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Coaxet, Rotterdam, 70 bls. 
bagging. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Coaxet, Rotterdam, 75 
dis. new cuttings. 

C. R. Spence, Bay State, Belfast, 18 bls. paper 
stock. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., Bay State, Belfast, 166 bls. 
rags. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., Bay State, Belfast, 
104 bls. paperstock. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., La Savoie, Havre, 
221 bis. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Asia, Egypt, 114 bls. 
rags 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Asia, Egypt, 60 bls. 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Caledonian, England, 42 
bls. bagging. 
. _ OLD ROPE 

R. M. Gray, Inc., Caronia, Liverpool, 20 coils. 

New York Trust Co., Celtic, Liverpool, 113 coils. 

New York Trust Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 124 
coils. 

International Purchasing Co., Indep. Hall, 
Havre, 94 bls. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Bristol City, Bristol, 302 
coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 41 
coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Pittsburgh, Antwerp, 125 
bls. 

W. Schall & Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 23 coils. 


MANILA ROPE 

Ellermans’ Wilson Line, A. Farmer, London, 42 
coils. 

New York Cordage Co., Pittsburgh, Antwerp, 54 
rolls. 

CASEIN 

Kalbfleisch Corp., Troubadour, B. Aires, 1,667 
bags, 100,020 kilos. 

T. M. Duche & Sons, Troubadour, B. Aires, 
2,919 bags, 175,140 kilos. 

Atterbury Bros., Inc., Troubadour, B. Aires, 
405 bags, 24,300 kilos. 


GLUESTOCK 


Connecticut Glue Co., Caucasier, Antwerp, 23 

bls. 
CHINA CLAY 

Herman Sonnenberg, Bristol City, Bristol, 100 

bags. 
WOODPULP 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Argosy, Sunds- 
vall, 2,250 bls. sulphite, 450 tons. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Argosy, Sunds- 
vall, 500 bis. sulphite, 100 tons. 

Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., Topdalsfjord, Gefle, 
250 bis. sulphite, 50 tons. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Topdalsfjord, Gefle, 
2,500 bis. sulphite, 508 tons. 

Hartig Pulp Co., Topdalsfjord, Gefle,. 625 bls. 
sulphite, 127 tons. 

National City Bank, Topdalsfjord, Sundsvall, 
6,000 bis. sulphite, 1,200 tons. 

J. Anderson & Co., Topdalsfjord, Sundsvall, 
1,600 bls. sulphite, 200 tons. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Thuringia, Hamburg, 135 
bls. woodpulp, 27 tons. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Arabic, Hamburg, 7 bis. 
woodpulp. 

Tidewater Papermills Co., Bornholm,. Weymouth, 
N. S., 12,475 bis. woodpulp. 

International Acceptance Bank, Pittsburgh, Ant- 
werp, 140 bls. woodpulp. 





ALBANY IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 13, 1925 








A. P. W. Paper Co., Facto Sheet Harbor, N. S., 


11,320 bis. wet pulp, 1,101 tons. 





PORTLAND IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 13, 1925 








Ira L. Beebe & Co., Inc., Goldbek, 6,632 bis. 
sulphite pulp, 1,325 tons. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 13, 1925 








Castle & Overton, Inc., Meanticut, Antwerp, 109 
bls. rags. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 13, 1925 








Ralph Harris Co., Novian, London, 3 cs. photo 
paper. 
G. F. Malcolm, Winifredian, Liverpool, 9 cs. 
tissue paper. 
Merrimac Hat Corp., Winifredian, Liverpool, 1 
cs. glass paper. 
Salomon Bros. & Co., Seattle Spirit, Hamburg, 
151 bls. rags. 
J. B. Moors & Co., West Quechee, Liverpool, 
29 bis. rags. 
Baring Bros. & Co., Novian, London, 168 bis. 
waste paper. 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank, Novian, 
London, 98 bls. waste paper. 
Crecker-Burbank Co., Novian, London, 218 bls. 
waste paper. 
American Express Co., Novian, London, 63 bis. 
rags. 
G. M. Graves & Co., Novian, London, 265 bls. 
rags. 
W. Schall & Co., Novian, London, 105 bls. rags. 
First National Bank of Boston, Novian, London, 
14 bls. rags. 
F. Leyland, Novian, London, 24 bls. rags. 
Merchants National Bank, Novian, London, 11 
bls. rags. 
Anglo South American Trust Co., Novian, Lon- 
don, 17 bis. rags. 
Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., Novian, London, 
72 bis. rags. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Winifredian, Liverpool, 149 
bis. rags. 
J. B. Moors & Co., Winifredian, Liverpool, 853 
bags hide cuttings. 
National Shawmutt Bank, Winifredian, Liver- 
pool, 7 bls. rags. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Winifredian, Liverpool, 245 
coils old rope. 
W. Schall & Co., Winifredian, Liverpool, 35 bls. 
old rope. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Novian, London, 633 coils 
old rope. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Novian, London, 28 bis. old 
rope. 
First National Bank of Boston, West Lashaway, 
Buenos Aires, 1.089 bags casein, 65,340 kilos. 
First National Bank of Boston, Troubadour, 
Buenos Aires, 917 bags casein, 55,020 kilos. 
Goldberg Kasnim, Troubadour, Buenos Aires, 
847 bags casein, 50,820 kilos. 
The Borregaard Co., Inc., Arkansas, Husum, 
750 bis. sulphite pulp. 
The Borregaard Co., Inc., Arkansas, Greaker, 
215 bls. sulphite pulp. 
J. Anderson & Co., Arkansas, Greaker, 300 Lis. 
sulphite pulp. 
Atterbiry & McKelvey, Argansas, Oslo, 250 bis. 
mechanical pulp. 
Chemical National Bank, Arkansas, Tofte, 300 
bls. sulphite pulp. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 13, 1925 








Koch Paper Co., Rhode Island, Glasgow, 9 cs. 


paper. 
State Bank, East Side Glasgow, 85 bls. paper 
stock. 


ooo: 


G. M. Graves & Co., East Side, Glasgow, 4% 
bls. paper stock. ; 

National City Bank, Sac City, Rotterdam, 297 
bls. rags. 

S. Schapira & Sons, Independence Hal! 
kirk, 181 bls, rags. an 
Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., Topdalsfjord, Ge 
2,000 bls. sulphite pulp, 380 tons. he. 
Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., Topdalsfjord, Gefie 
6,000 bls. sulphite pulp, 1,218 tons. ; 
ulkley, Dunton & Co., Topdalsfjord, G 
1,875 bls. sulphite pulp, 380 tons. a 
Hartig Pulp Co., Topdalsfjord, Gefle, 1,950 bls, 

— pulp, 396 tons. 
ra L. Beebe & Co., Inc., Progress, He 

1,800 bls. sulphite pulp, 300 tons. — 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Montpelier, 


Ge 
695 bls. wood pulp. aa 





PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 13, 1925 
Paper House of Pennsylvania, Kolsnaren, Kotka, 
160 cs. paper. 
Paper House of Pennsylvania, Kolsnaren, Kotka, 
716 rolls paper. 
G. M. Graves & Co., Rhode Island, Glasgow 
133 bls. rags. 


National City Bank, Rhode Island, Glasgow, 68 
bls. rags. 


Chase National Bank, Rhode Island, Glasgow, 
85 bls. rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Delilian, Antwerp, 356 
bls. rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Olen, Havre, 138 bis. 
rags. 


Salomon Bros. & Co., Incemore, Leith, 89 bls, 
rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., McKeesport, Havre, 451 
bls. rags. 

Belgian Bank, Sudbury, Hamburg, 86 bis. rags 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Sudbury, Hamburg, 96 
bls. rags. 

G. Straus, Sudbury, Hamburg, 2 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Blommersdyk, Rotterdam, 
204 bls. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Blommersdyk, Rotterdam, 
162 bis. rags. 

Anglo South American Trust Co., Blommersdyk, 
Rotterdam, 190 bls. rags. 

The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Blommersdyk, Rotter- 
dam, 180 bls. rags. 

Union National Bank, Blommersdyk, Rotterdam, 
287 bis. rags. 

The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Masaniello, Mar- 
seilles, 131 bls. rags. 

Bank of New York, Masaniello, Marseilles, 170 
bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Coaxet, Rotterdam, 502 
bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Coaxet, Rotterdam, 486 
bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Thuringia, Hamburg, 14 
bls. rag pulp. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Thuringia, Hamburg, 
119 bis, rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., 


Thuringia, Hamburg, 
121 bls. new cuttings. 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Nevisian, Antwerp, 444 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Hameln, Antwerp, 177 
bls. rags. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Hameln, Germany, 103 
bis. rigs. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Handicap, Italy, 36 bls. 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., M. Merchant, Fngland, 
179 bls. rags. 

J. L. Vandiver, Rhode Island, Glasgow, 178 
coils old rope. 

Union National Bank, Isonzo II, Genou, 368 
coils old rope. 

National City Bank, Hefron, Manila, 104 pgs. 
manila rope. 

New York Trust Co., Blommersdyk, Rotierdam, 
48 coils old rope. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Kolsnaren, Helsingfors, 
1,870 bls. sulphite pulp. 
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GEORGE F. HARDY 


M. AM. SOC. C. E. M. AM. SOC. M. E. 
M. ENG. INST. CAN. 


Mill Architect and Consulting Engineer 
Langdon Building, 309 Broadway 
New York 


SPECIALTY 

Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills 
Water Power Developments 
Steam Power Plants 

Plans and Specifications Bedford McNeill 


Evaluations, Reports Western Union 
Consultation ; Bentley’s 


Cable Address: 
“Hardistock” 
A B C, 5th Edition 


“DAYTON” Beating Engines 
ARE UNEXCELLED 
for 


HEAVY DUTY or 
FAST TRAVEL 


Designed Correctly Built Carefully 
Delivered Promptly 


Get Our Estimates 


DAYTON BEATER & HOIST CO. 
Dayton, Ohio 


V. D. SIMONS 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


Pulp and Paper Mills, Hydro-Electric and 
Steam Power Plants, Electrification Paper 
Mill Properties. 


39 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


F. W. Roberts Manufacturing Company 


All Products Guaranteed to Suit You 
STEEL SHELL BURRS 


YELLOW JACKET SHOWER 
Read the “ROBERTS IDEA” 
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H. S. TAYLOR 
Consulting Engineer 


Member Am. Soc. C. E.—Am. Soc. M. E.—Eng. Inst., Can. 
PULP, PAPER AND FIBER MILLS 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC AND STEAM POWER PLANTS 
PLANS—SPECIFICATIONS—EVALUATIONS 
REPORTS—CONSULTATIONS 
Jefferson St., Arcade 


Guarantee Bldg. 
Dayton, O. 


Montreal, P. Q. 


WALDRON MACHINES 


FOR 
EMBOSSING, COATING, PRINTING 


Machines for Processing Paper 
Calendars, Winders & Slitters 
Francke Flexible Couplings 


JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


HARDY S. FERGUSON 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


200 Fifth Avenue New York City 


MEMBER AM. SO. CG E 
MEMBER AM. SOC. M. E. 
MEMBER ENG. INST. CAN 
PA PULP AND yreae MILLS EXAMINATIONS 
IN' ING BUILDINGS AND 
po ek MECHANICAL 
WATER. POV POWER bev eae SPECIFICATIO! 
DAMS, STORAGE RESERVOIRS and VALUATIONS 
OTHER HYDRAULIC © STRUCTURES 
STEAM PLANTS 
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LATEST 
ARKET REVIEW 


New York Market Review 


Orrice oF THE Paper TravE JouRNAL, 
Wednesday, June 17, 1925. 

Nothing at this time, in the paper line, is showing a tendency to 
real animation except those specialties which always benefit by 
the advent of summer. The demand for these is setting in some- 
what earlier than usual and, owing to the intense heat and the 
long period of fair weather, the demand promises to be an un- 
usually good one unless a setback comes later in the season to 
mar the fine start that is being made. The paper market has been 
slowing up a trifle during the past week and the slowing up 
process has embraced practically everything. There is nothing to 
be discouraged over, however, in this condition for it is merely the 
logical happening for this period of the year,—a period when hot 
weather practically slows up the wheels of progress in most lines 
and promotes a temporary paralysis on business in many quarters. 
At this writing the market shows no indication of falling into too 
pronounced a lethargy. Whether business from now to September 
will be as bad as it was last year during June, July and August is 
a question for time to answer. The fact that business for the first 
half of the month of June has been rather better than it was for 
the same period in 1924 has tended to promote optimism and the 
paper men are inclined to believe that things will not be as slow 
as they were in 1924. Prices are, for the most part, holding 
firm and there is little likelihood of any radical revision during the 
summer: Prices on most of the items are already so low that they 
will hardly stand a cut while business conditions have not been 
good enough and the general tone of things is not healthy enough 
to permit of a general revision upward. The great complaint that 
is being made now is of the narrow margin of profit and that 
is a complaint which seems to have precedent over all claims of 
poor business and lack of orders. Buying is becoming more and 
more a case of ordering in small lots to satisfy immediate needs 
and concessions have to be offered to induce the consumers to 
extend themselves in any way looking to future needs. The 
average consumer is flatly set against buying for tomorrow and will 
not commit himself for future and anticipated needs unless it is 
made an object for him to do so. 

News print demand continues in good shape although there 
has been a slight curtailment of orders, which is taken as a fore- 
runner of the summer cut down in consumption. The metropolitan 
newspapers are beginning to trim their issues a trifle although ad- 
vertising is keeping up surprisingly well for the hot season. The 
papers are still running to a greater number of pages than is usual 
at this time of year and the indication is that news print demand 
will run exceptionally well right through the heated spell, although 
it will naturally fall off to some extent. 

Athough wrapping papers are still in fair demand there is a 
quieting trend just now. Summer is naturally a slow time for 
wrappings and there is nothing in the situation today to indicate 
that this line is to suffer any more than it ordinarily does at this 
period of the year. 

The box board demand has slowed down perceptibly and there is 
sharp competition for the yery limited amount of business which 


the consumers are disposed to place at this time. The mills are 
running on a short schedule and will probably not see brisk 
times again before September 1. 

Fine papers continue in satisfactory demand, the cheaper lines 
being especially good just now. The mills are running on good 
schedule and most of them have sufficient .business ahead to safe- 
guard them for a portion of the summer at least. Prices have 
not undergone any change since a week ago. 


Mechanical Pulp 
Mechanical pulp is moving in fair tonnage and prices are hold- 
ing strong. Contract business is keeping the grinders fairly busy 
and the board and news print manufacturers are placing orders 
at frequent intervals. The long summer dry spell may occur at 
any time and ground wood is being stored in preparation for the 
days when producing conditions will be less favorable than they 
are now. 
Chemical Pulp 
Chemical pulp remains quiet but prices are not falling off any 
and the. market is firm. The tone of the market is better than is 
usual at this time of the year and it is believed that chemical 
pulp will be able to go through the summer months, keeping its 
skirts clear of actual depression. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


There was a slight betterment noted in both old rope and bag- 
ging during the past week and prices stiffened up a trifle. 


Rags 

The present demand for rags is limited and the demand for roofing 
rags, which has for some weeks been the most spectacular feature 
of the market, has slumped somewhat although it is stil] good. 
A slight change in price has been noted here and there but, for 
the most part, prices are clinging tightly to the positions they have 
occupied. 

Waste Paper 

Consumers are buying a little more liberally of paper stock 
although the demand is still below what it should be. Prices 
are stiffening at this writing. 


Twine 
Business in twine is just about as slow as it was a year ago this 
time and the market is apparently in for another slow season. 
Meanwhile prices stand practically unchanged, being so low that 
they cannot well sink any lower with a provision for profit. 


News Print Index Number Higher 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

Wasuinoton, D. C., June 15, 1925—The survey of current busi- 
ness issued for April for the Department of Commerce gives news 
print paper production for April an index number of 116, as com- 
pared with 111 for March, 112 for April of last year and 104 for 
March of last year. This shows an increase in April of this year 
from March of 4.5 per cent and an increase in April of this year 
over the same month of last year of 3.6 per cent. 
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Two-Tower Acid 
Systems now in oper- 
ation or building. 
Jenssen Spray Type Cooler 
Bullard Gas Washer 


Decker Cooking Process 
Kamyr Feltless Machines 


Kamyr Pulp Presses 


G. D. Jenssen Company 


“Ask Your Neighbor What 200 Sth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
He Thinks of Them” 
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SHERMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Manafacturers of 
Newsprint and Hanging 


Mills at 


Felt Mills, Great Bend and Lefebvre, N. Y. 
Main Office: Trust Co. Bldg., Watertown, N. Y. 


WOOD PULP 
ACENTS 


PRICE & PIERGE, Lo. 


17 EAST 42nd ST., 
NEW YORK 


indispensable for the testing, purchasing and 
manufacture of rag-stock, pulp, fibre and of 


paper itself. 


McKim | Foundry & Machine Co., Lockport, N. Y. 


Builders of sheet machines, miniature Paper Dryers and Jordans, Slowness Testers, etc. 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Orrice or THE Parer Trave JourRNAL, 
Wednesday, June 17, 1925. 


The chemical market has been trailing along during the past 


‘week without change. That it will continue to trail from now 


until September is more than likely for the summer months al- 
ways find the market more or less slow and there is nothing 
within the range of reason to indicate that it will be otherwise 
this year. The past week, however, indicated that the consumers 
are getting into more of a speculative mood than they have been 
in for some time. This is indicated by the increase in the number 
of inquiries which came to hand during the week. The consumers 
look upon the market at this time as soft and believe that it, per- 
haps, offers a good opportunity for buying. They have been 
buying from hand to mouth for a long period and there are 
scarcely any of them who have any stock to speak of on hand. 
Practically all of them are in a position where they could easily 
take advantage of a good buying opportunity. It is evident that 
the manufacturers are not coming down on their prices and that 
the curtailment of production is to be relied upon to carry them 
through the summer without accumulating an excess of stock. 
The consumers figure—and rightly so—that the chemical men 
have now reached a time when they are peculiarly susceptible to 
the temptation to move their stock even if they have to shade 
the price a little. The inquiries are going out in the nature of 
“feelers” therefore and if the consumers receive answers which 
they consider favorable they will buy. The result is that many 
of these inquiries are likely to be converted into actual business 
which will brighten up the market during the summer consider- 
ably. The chemical men have been going over their figures for 
this time last year and they have found that there is scarcely a 
hair’s difference between the conditions which prevailed a year 
ago at this time and those which prevail today. It was slow 
then and it is slow now but it cannot be said that it is any slower 
now than it was’then. Anyway, you look at it, however, it is 
summer and there is nothing especially invigorating to be looked 
forward to before fall. 

BLANC FIXE.—Inquiries regarding blanc fixe during the week 
shows that there is considerabel interest in this commodity, that 
the consumers are by no means loaded up with stock and that they 
feel they could handle an increased supply if they could obtain it 
at a figure which looked to them as advantageous. There have 
unquestionably been sales at a slight concession but the price will 
not stand scaling very much and it is a question how many con- 
sumers will obtain a price which will seem advantageous enough 
to tempt them to buy. From $60 to $70 a ton is the market price 
for the pulp and from $75 to $90 a ton for the powder. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—There is a lagging demand for 
bleaching powder, the summer zlready having its deadening effect 
on the call for this commodity. Concessions are not obtainable 
except in rare instances and for the next three months the con- 
sumers will buy even more sparingly than they have been buying 
during the hand-to-mouth period they inaugurated long ago. The 
price is holding at 1.90 cents a pound. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—The caustic soda demand is not as brisk 
as it has been. There is only a limited supply of stock in the 
market and the demand is still sufficient to keep it moving satis- 
factorily. The price is from 3.10 to 3.15 cents a pound. 

CASEIN.—There has been a marked falling off in the demand 
for casein which is nothing surprising in view of the busy season 
it has been enjoying. There is still some good business coming 
through but casein has evidently seen its best days until the cooler 
weather is here. The market is still quoting 12% cents a pound. 

CHINA CLAY.—China clay, too, is, toppling a trifle. It has 
also had many weeks of spectacular demand and was bound to 


slow up. In view of conditions the real wonder is that it k. pr 
up the pace it was going for so long a period. The price for ‘1c 
imported grades is from $16 to $20 a ton while the domesiic 
is bringing from $12 to $15. 

CHLORINE.—Chlorine is running along a little slower now 
but the price still holds firm at from $4.50 to $7.00 a pound in 
tanks. 

ROSIN.—Rosin is still doing well although the demand |):s 
fallen off somewhat. The price the past week has also been 
slightly under the figure of the two previous weeks. The price 
now quoted is from $6.75 to $7.00 at the naval stores centers. 

SALT CAKE.—Last week’s drop in prices of salt cake did 
not stimulate business any and salt cake may now be said to 
have settled down for its summer resting period. All the business 
that is being done is on contract, there being no spot demand. It 
is quoted at from $16 to $17 a ton although sales are frequently 
being made at a slightly lower figure. 

SODA ASH.—Soda ash is answering only a dull demand at 
this time. The price is 1.38 cents a pound on a flat basis at 
the works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—The present demand jor 
sulphate of alumina is fair and the price is being pretty closely 
adhered to. The commercial grades are bringing from 1.40 to 
1.45 cents a pound at the Eastern works and the iron free at 
from 2.10 to 2.25 cents a pound. 

SULPHUR.—Contract business in sulphur proceeds accordiug 
to routine with the price holding at from $18 to $19 a ton. 

TALC.—Tale is slowing up but the price stays from $17 to 
$18 a ton. 


Low Water Handicaps Fox River Paper Mills 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Marinetta, Wis., June 15, 1925.—Manufacturers on the Men- 
ominee and in the Fox River Valley who are large users of water 
power are very much concerned over the present low water condi- 
tions in the streams; the water in all reservoirs and streams is 
lower this year than it has been for a long time. 

Many reasons can be advanced for the water shortage which 
now exists. The winter in the Middle West was the mildest this 
locality has enjoyed in many years, and there was so little snow 
that the roads in Northern Michigan and Wisconsin were open to 
automobile transportation practically the entire winter. This is a 
very unusual and very extraordinary condition, as the highways 
are usually snowed in from early December until late Spring. The 
heavy blanket of snow which usually covers this section of Wis- 
consin and Michigan was almost entirely absent, and the ground 
was covered with a few inches of snow for only very short periods 
of time. When the thaws came, the usual Spring freshets were 
almost entirely absent; the quantity of snow then remaining was 
negligible, with the result that the usual high water period was not 
in evidence. 

Lack of spring rains is another factor that has a direct bearing 
on the present low water stage; the usual abundance of spring rain- 
fall was entirely absent, resulting in a condition of extreme drouglit. 
As a direct result of the dry spell, forest fires raged in all parts 
of the wooded areas, resulting in the loss of valuable timber. 

Ordinarily, water is very plentiful and streams are at flood 
stage during the month of May, but this year the water dropped to 
a very low point in May, and the flow was way below normal. 
The reduced water supply is causing manufacturers, especially 
those engaged in the paper industry, considerable anxiety. Indi- 
cations are that this summer will be one of extreme low wate’, 
and will result in curtailment of production. 

Ground wood pulp, which is produced almost entirely by watcr 
power, will be extremely scarce; this grade of pulp is used exte'- 
sively in the manufactuer of paper, and on account of the scarci'”, 
prices are expected to climb to high levels. 
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PERFORATED METALS 


” sizes - kinds 
ape Metal 


For Centrifugal and Rotary Screens, Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, Pulp Washers, etc. 


The Harrington & King Periorating Company 


86652 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A New York Office, 114 Liberty St. 


SYNONYMOUS— 


PUL VERIZED SAMUEL M. LANGSTON COMPANY 


CLEAN 

Camden > a New Jersey, USA 
Chicago Albany 
Cleveland F U E L Atlanta 


Cincinnati Boston 


Minneapolis Paper Slitters and Rewinders or Winders Paper 
Detroit Philadelphia Tube and Paper Can Machinery 
Indianapolis Pittsburgh 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING CORP. 


Cc lete bulleti h line of t 
43 Broad St., New York ompiete etins yy eac. ne equipmen’ 


Denver 
Corrugated Paper Machinery. 


yours for the 


AUTOMATIC CONTINUOUS Over forty years’ experience in the oi 
SCREW PRESS industry has naturally resulted in the 


adoption of the most scientific methods 
FOR DEWATERING PULP | ; 


and practices. 
ADVANTAGES This record of achievement is your 
1. AUTOMATIC—requiring a minimum of labor to operate. guaranty of Clay of absolute uniformity 


| 2 CONTINUOUS IN ACTION—hence large saving in power and at prices consistent with M-E quality and 
imcrease in capacity. service. 


i} 3 ECONOMICAL IN POWER—emall power required to operate. | : 
4 HEAVY CONSTRUCTION—hence requiring a minksum of Let us submit samples and quote you 


| ja ‘ 

AMERICAN PROCESS CO. | cous CO fee 
68 William Street New York | | 
—$—$—$—$—$—— aaa SS aa | Du WN tt ll 
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Market Quotations 


Quoted by Hepburn & Co., No. 74 Broadway, N. Y. City, to whom all inquiry 
eas >. these or any other Securiti ferred. 


(F. o. b. Mill) 
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Established 1895 
DANIEL M. HICKS 
(INCORPORATED) 

PAPER MILL SUPPLIES 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Gatti Paper Stock Corporation 
41 East 42nd St., New York 


Paper and Woolen Mfrs.’ Supplies 
COTTON AND WOOLEN WASTE 


Warehouse—Hoboken, N.J. Branch Office—Holyoke, Mass. 


THE GEORGE M. GRAVES CO., Inc. 
Domestic and Foreign 

WASTE PAPER HEMP ROPE 

OLD RAGS 

WOOD PULP 


77 SUMMER STREET 


C.C. HOCKLEY 


Consulting Engineer 
a cn es Room 1237, Northwest Bank Bldg. 
Industrial 


Reporte PORTLAND, OREGON 


DRAINER BOTTOMS & PERFORATED TILES 


For Paper Mills and Filtering Purposes 
Lasts indefinitely - 


No Wood, Splinters or Dust—Drains Quick and Clean 
SAMUEL SNELL COMPANY 
Manufacturers Holyoke, Mass. 


FELTS 


t.| WATERBURY & SONS CO. 
ORISKANY, N. Y. 


GEORGE F. DREW 
MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
Consulting and 
Brunswick, Me. 6 Cambridge St., Cambridge, Mass. 
SPECIALTY: Pulp, Paper and Saw Mills 


Cotton, woolen, worsted, cordage, silk mills, and their equipment. 
Appraisals, adjustments. 


\ mands the NASH HYTOR 


“y+, THE NASH ENGINEERING CO. 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 
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INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. 
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PULP 


857. v. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


FILLER 


90% Retention 


JAMES L. CAREY 


Paper Mill Architect and Engineer 
208 North Laramie Avenue, Chicago 


Cable Address: Codes: ABC &th 
JASCAR, Chicago Western Union 


RALPH W. FANNON 


Consulting Engineer 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


ELIMINATION OF WASTE REPUCTION OF COSTS 
REPORTS AND VALUATIONS DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
OPERATING PROBLEMS P IMPROVEMENTS 


“An Engineering Service Based Upon Actual Operating Experience” 


J. 0. Ross Engineering Corp. 


30 E. St. 
CHICAGO NEW | YORK CITY BOSTON 
VAPOR ABSORP710N SYSTEMS 


MUIRHEAD and MANSFIELD 
501 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Board Mill Production Service 
Standardized Furnishes and Costs 
Production Quality Economy Problems 


A New Service based on twenty-five years’ Practical, Experience 


WOOD FLOUR 


Various degrees of fimemess and either fibrous or granular 
Made from first growth Spruce and Pine, by approved processes. 


UNION WOOD FLOUR CO., INC. 
Hudson Falls, N. Y. 


Saag 


GENERAL CHEMICAL Comeane 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 


FREDERICK L. SMITH 
21 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 
PULP AND PAPER MILL 
ENGINEER 
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